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CHRYSLER y DE SOTO 
DODGE PLYMOUTH 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one dol- 
lar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable September 13, 1941, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 25, 1941. 


8. E. HUTCHINSON 
Cha.rman, Finance Committee 


PHILCO* CORPORATION 


Radios Radio-Phonographs 
Auto Radios « Tubes « Refrigerators 


Air Conditioners « Batteries 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Philco Corporation 
have declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share, payable 
on Sept. 12th, 1941, to stockholders 
of record on Aug. 26th, 1941. This 
is the third dividend of twenty-five 
cents ($.25) declared this year. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


OFFICE OF LOUISVILLE GAS 


AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
The Board of Directors of Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company (Delaware), at a meeting held 
on August 15, 1941, declared a quarterly dividend 
of thirty-seven and one-half cents (37%4c) per 

share on the Class A Common Stock of the Com 
pany, for the quarter ending August 31, 1941, 
payable by check September 25, 1941, to ‘stock- 
holders of record as of the close of business 
August 30, 1941. 
At the same meeting a dividend of twenty-five 
cents (25c) per share s declared on the Class B 
Common Stock of the Company, for the quarter 
ending August 31, 1941, payable by check Sep- 
tember 25, 1941, to stockholders of record as of 
the close of business August 30, 1941. 

G. W. KNOUREK, Treasurer. 


Newmont Mining 


Corporation 
Dividend No. 52 
On August 19, 1941, a dividend of 37% cents 
per share was declared on the stock of this 
Corporation, payable September 15, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


August 29, 1941. 
H. E. DODGE, Secretary. 


SCHOOLS 


Lakemont Academy for Boys 
Prepares its boys for success in college life — in 
studies, sports, and social activities. Superior 


faculty. Riding. Write for qilimatrated catalogue. 
Henry G. Gilliland, Headmaster, Box 15, Lakemont, N. Y. 
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xx United States + 
DEFENSE 
SAVINGS 
BONDS and 
STAMPS 


Are You 
Interested in 
Real Estate Investments? 


When well selected and well 
managed real estate is a very 
desirable investment. And as an 
inflation hedge, it is regarded as 
well above-average. 


Note the offerings on page 21 


LOW ON THE WAR. Pub- 
lished by Simon & Schuster. 157 pp. 
$2.00. Turn to page 23 and the car- 
toon showing Hitler suspended in 
mid-air as a group of German gen- 
erals peeking in at the door whisper 
“Look out, Brauchitsch, he’s getting 
another inspiration!’ Turn to page 
145 and the cartoon showing a group 
of German “tourists” boarding a 
French war vessel; then to page 155 
and the cartoon showing Hitler prac- 
ticing for when he sends for Roose- 
velt, and from there to page 157 and 
the cartoon depicting the group of 
Nazi leaders pointing to an open win- 
dow and a note left by the fleeing 
Hess and saying “He must have been 
mad,” and you will appreciate why 
German Propaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels—and perhaps Hitler also—is said 
to have a mortal fear of Low’s car- 
toons. David Low’s reputation as 
perhaps the deadliest of present day 
political caricaturists is well supported 
in this collection of his war cartoons. 
There are 140 reprints in this volume, 
and one will not soon forget the sting 
and humor of these cartoons. 


x * 


BERLIN DIARY by William L. 
Shirer. Published by Alfred A. 
Knopf. 605 pp. $3.00. For seven 
years the author of this book, whose 
broadcasts from Berlin since the pres- 
ent war began were familiar to many 
radio listeners, entered in his diary 
personal thoughts and observations 
which he could not otherwise trans- 
mit and which certainly could not 
have passed the censor. He saw Hit- 
ler’s unbelievable rise to power, the 
transformation of Germany into a 
vast war-making machine, the feeble- 
ness and futility with which the states- 
men of Europe dealt with this devel- 
opment ; and he saw through much of 
the duplicity and hypocrisy which 
covered some of these statesmen’s ac- 
tivities in their efforts of appeasement. 
A few brief quotations will indicate 
the character and general interest of 
the contents. “Berlin, May 21, 1935: 
Hitler in a speech before the Reich- 
stag screamed : ‘Germany needs peace 
.. . Germany wants peace. . . No one 
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of us means to threaten anybody 
... Vienna, March 11-12, 1938: The 
worst has happened! Schussnig is 
out. The Nazis are in. The Reichs- 
wehr is invading Austria. Hitler 
has broken a dozen solemn promises, 
pledges, treaties”. . . “Prague, August 
4, 1938: Lord Runciman arrived to- 
day to gum up the works and sell the 
Czechs short if he can”. . . “Munich, 
September 30, 1938: It’s all over. At 
twelve thirty this morning Hitler, 
Mussolini, Chamberlain and Daladier 
signed a pact turning over the Su- 
detenland to Germany. The German 
occupation begins tomorrow”. . . 
“Berlin, August 31, 1939: Everybody 
against the war. People talking open- 
ly. How can a country go into a 
major war with a population so dead 
against it?”’. . . “Berlin, September 1, 
1939: The war is on!”. . . It’s all 
here, and those who read this diary 
will find it interesting from beginning 
to end. 


AEROSPHERE: 1941, edited by 
Glenn D. Angle. Published by Air- 
craft Publications. 890 pp. $10.00. 
Here is the latest edition of a book 
that seems to have strengthened its 
position as the industry’s “reference 
bible.” Throughout its pages can be 
found detailed descriptions and pic- 
tures of planes and engines that are 
making history in the aerial battle- 
fields of the world. Such famous ships 
as the “Spitfires,” “Messerschmitts” 
and “Stuka” dive bombers are pre- 
sented in pictures together with de- 
tailed operating data. In the engine 
field, there is the additional attraction 
for the engineer of a liberal use of 
cross-sectional diagrams. For the busi- 
nessman, there is a complete alpha- 
betical listing of firms and organiza- 
tions engaged in aircraft activities. 


x 


Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THe FINANCIAL 
Wortp Boox SuHop, which also can 
supply any book published on finance, 
business, industry, etc. 
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S uch a_ large 


part of this 
country’s busi- 
ness is transact- 
ed on the basis 
of time payments 
that any impor- 
tant change in 
installment cred- 
it would have 
far reaching repercussions. Total con- 
sumer credit of the middle of this 
year has been estimated at $8.8 bil- 
lion. This large figure is interesting, 
not only as an indication of the tre- 
mendous scope of consumer financing, 
but also because of the fact that it 
tops by a substatial margin the pre- 
vious peaks of $8.1 billion established 
in 1929, and $8.8 billion in 1937. 


CONTROVERSIAL TOPIC 


Installment financing has long been 
a favorite subject of debate among 
economists. Its numerous defenders 
claim that it is responsible in large 
part for the high American standard 
of living; others are more critical, 
and a few regard it as an unmitigated 
evil. Probably the best judgment is 
that time payment financing serves 


a useful and generally beneficent pur- 


pose when it is not subject to 
abuses. 

The misfeasances which once pre- 
vailed in this field have been largely 
eliminated through the efforts of the 
Russell Sage Foundation and others, 
and the high standards established 
by prominent consumer credit com- 
panies and commercial bank lenders 
which have developed personal credit 
departments. Nevertheless, it is dif- 
ficult to assure that the individual 
borrower will not enter into commit- 
ments which will subsequently prove 
to have been imprudent. 

Granting that the matter is of a 
controversial nature, it appears that 
installment credit has accentuated the 
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Time Financng 
Under New Controls 


Undertaken as a defense program aid, 
installment financing controls may lay 
the basis for permanent regulation. 


By George H. Dimon 


swings of the business cycle. Over- 
extension of this form of credit has 
contributed to the development of 
booms and has also increased the 
severity of depressions. Leading com- 
panies in the field have sought to 
mitigate these cyclical effects ; in 1937, 
time payment terms were tightened 
when evidence appeared of over- 
liberal credit extensions. In 1938, 
contract terms were again relaxed. 
However, the business decline | of 
1937-38 was one of the sharpest on 
record and the volume of install- 
ment financing dropped violently in 
1938. 

These considerations should be 
borne in mind in any study of the 
implications of the new Federal Re- 
serve Board controls over the install- 
ment field. The primary purpose of 
the establishment of Federal regula- 
tion of consumer credit, as indicated 
by the official announcement, is tied 
in with the defense program. Stricter 
terms on installment credit will, it is 
held, tend to reduce purchases of con- 
sumers’ durable goods. Any sub- 
stantial decline in the demand for 
automobiles, refrigerators, radios and 
similar products will make additional 
men and materials available for de- 
fense production. However, effective 
demand for goods in these classifica- 
tions depends upon availability, 
which will be largely determined by 
priorities and rationing. Thus, it ap- 
pears that the new controls will have 
greater significance as an anti-infla- 
tion measure and possibly as a basis 


for future regu- 
lation of install- 
ment credit of a 
more permanent 
character. 
Despite all the 
warning against 
the consequence 
of another 
spending spree 
similar to that of twenty to twenty- 
five years ago, there is much evidence 
that the high wages being paid in 
many defense industries are being 
used for down payments on automo- 
biles and other durable goods, in 
numerous cases by workers who pre- 
viously had little or no surplus cash. 
As long as plenty of goods are avail- 
able and the pay envelopes suffice to 
cover household expense plus install- 
ment payments on these acquisitions, 
no economic problems are created. 


INFLATION CHECK? 


But if the supply is curtailed by 
defense priorities at a time when de- 
mand is increasing, the tendency is to 
stimulate an inflationary movement 
and further a rising price trend. That 
is precisely what the Administration 
is seeking to avoid. Furthermore, 
much thought in Washington is being 
devoted to the post-defense boom 
period. If the unpaid balances on in- 
stallment contracts are not unduly 
large when the boom begins to taper 
off, the problems of readjustment will 
be materially lightened. 

The new regulations are established 
by decree. The President has used 
his broad powers under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act of 1917 to con- 
fer upon the Federal Reserve Board 
authority to control installment credit, 
fixing terms for down payments, rates 
of repayment, and final maturities. 
The Reserve Board has issued tenta- 
tive orders which have not yet be- 
come effective ; the rules are expected 
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to go into effect by September 15. 

The Federal Reserve authorities 
will have very broad powers under 
the executive order. Not only com- 
mercial banks and large installment 
credit companies, but “any person en- 
gaged as principal, agent, broker, or 
otherwise in the business of making 
or holding extensions of credit” is 
covered. This seems to include manu- 
facturers, merchandisers and general 
personal loan companies as well as in- 
stitutions specializing in chattel mort- 
gage paper. Cash loans will be cov- 
ered, since this type of credit is often 
closely related to purchases of con- 
sumers’ goods. However, the first 
regulations will not apply to open 
book accounts in retail stores, credit 
for the purpose of buying residential 
buildings, and contracts for financing 
purchase of productive equipment, 
such as farm implements. 

The tie-up with defense program 
economics is shown by the arrange- 
ment for continuing consultation by 
the Reserve System officials with a 


Important Article for 
Utility Common 
Stockholders 


If you hold any common 
stocks of utility holding cor- 
porations, you will find Mr. 
Guenther’s article next 
week’s issue of the highest 
importance, for it points out 
the way for you to act to 
protect your investment. 


—THE EDITORS. 


committee consisting of Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau, Federal 
Loan Administrator Jones, and 
OPACS Administrator Henderson ; 
also by the products specifically cov- 
ered by the tentative regulations as 
published. The latter include auto- 
mobiles, aircraft, power boats, out- 
board motors, motorcycles, refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners, radios, wash- 


ing machines, ironers, oil burners, 
stokers and other household equip- 
ment. These are the “hard goods” 
which compete most directly for 
scarce metals and other defense ma- 
terials. 

The initial proposals on terms are 
not particularly drastic. The maxi- 
mum maturity for all products cov- 
ered is 18 months. This is about the 
prevailing average, although contract 
terms on some durable goods rang- 
ing upward of two years have been 
available. The minimum down pay- 
ment of one-third on automobiles 
and 20 per cent on household appli- 
ances conforms with conservative 
practice in the installment credit field. 
If it could be safely assumed that 
nothing more drastic will appear in 
later regulations, commercial banks, 
large consumer credit companies and 
the better type of merchandisers (mail 
orders, department stores, etc.) might 
actually benefit. Conservative opinion 


in these industries would presumably 
(Please turn to page 23) 


Customers’ Interests Come First 


A development which is arousing 
widespread interest in financial circles 
throughout the country is the dynamic 
manner with which Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane is bringing 
Main Street back to Wall Street 
through its national advertising. That 
is a notable achievement, considering 
that it is being accomplished in a period 
when the market has shown itself 
anemic, based upon the daily volume of 
transactions. What this firm has proven 
is that there is considerable business 
available, but that it must be reached by 
modern methods of merchandising— 
something new to a Wall Street that has carried 
on in a lackadaisical way, still believing as once 
was the case that the customer would come to 
its door, for he had no other place to go when 
the question of investing arose. 

However, this was not Charles E. Merrill’s 
manner of doing business. He felt that with forth- 
right methods and straightforward advertising, 
Wall Street and the services it was furnishing 
could be sold to the people as readily as the products 
or services of any other national business. Hence, 
when he returned to the Street as the head of what 
has since become the largest brokerage concern in 
the country, he did not hesitate to put his theory 
into operation and back it liberally. 


His experience gathered in chain 
store merchandising stood him in good 
stead. Its methods become his method, 
applied to dealing in securities. 

Instead of trying to conduct business 
from one central point, Merrill, with a 
keen eye for bringing it to the door of 
the potential customers, strategically lo- 
cated branch offices in key points until 
he now has 91 such branches and has 
trained the force in charge of these of- 
fices to furnish as efficient service as the 
customer could get if he were dealing 
with the main office. 

But this is only the foundation upon 
which he is building his far flung business so suc- 
cessfully and efficiently. In all his advertising and lit- 
erature he approaches the public from the standpoint 
of how he would like to be talked to if he were 
in their place, and it has struck a very responsive 
chord. He keynotes this appeal with the impressive 
and convincing statement that the customer’s inter- 
est comes first. The customer is made to realize that 
this is more than a catch phrase—it is a pledge. 

This explains why the firm now has more than 
one hundred thousand accounts. In the coming 
revival of trading in Wall Street, which is generally 
anticipated, the firm will have had much to do with 
its rejuvenation, for in a period of dearth it has 
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Charles E. Merrill 
His Theory Works 


’ shown the courage to do much of the spade work. 
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Why Market Dullness 
Nearly Over 


In this study, the causes of the prolonged period of 
apathy through which the stock market has been passing 
are approached from the angle of the market technician. 
The author is widely known for his contributions to the 
art of price movement forecasting—The Editors. 


By R. N. Elliott 


Te general spirit of apathy shown 
by the stock market has long been a 
matter of serious concern, not only 
to the financial community but also 
to investors and businessmen. The 
popular assumption has been that this 
apathetic attitude would continue in- 
definitely because of the deadening in- 
fluence upon market sentiment of do- 
mestic and international politics. A 
study of market action from a tech- 
nical viewpoint indicates that this as- 
sumption is erroneous. 


PRIME REQUISITE 


The first requisite is to observe 
market behavior over a long period 
and the best picture is the monthly 
range of the Dow-Jones industrial 
average from 1897 to 1940. Suspend 
the chart from the left side and note 
the extreme advance from 1921 to 
1929 and the movement from 1929 to 
date. The motion from 1929 re- 
sembles that of a pendulum which has 
been released from a high point and 
permitted to oscillate in shortening 
swings until it comes to rest. 

Volume behaves sympathetically 
with the length of movements—that 
is, the longer the movement the 
greater the volume and vice versa. In 
a triangle the swings become progres- 
sively shorter and volume declines 
accordingly. Thus, recent apathy is 
explained by the very short waves— 
or swings of the pendulum—from 
side to side of a narrowing triangular 
formation which is now approaching 
its apex. 

The accompanying graph is an out- 
line of the Dow-Jones monthly indus- 
trial average. The two dashed lines 
form a triangle beginning April, 1930, 
and converging to an apex around 
July, 1941. 

The nature of triangles is an im- 
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portant field for study by market tech- 
nicians which cannot be discussed at 
length in this article. However, brief 
comments on the pattern of the big 
1930-1941 triangle will at least sug- 
gest to the reader certain character- 
istics which indicate that this forma- 
tion has major significance. Measure- 
ment of the swings of the averages in 
this period identifies this pattern as 
a “ratio triangle’ (which differs from 
the “‘wave triangle” described in the 
series on “The Wave Principle” 
which appeared in THE FINANCIAL 
Wor p April 5, 1939, and subsequent 
issues ). 

The dominating feature of the 
“ratio triangle” is the unifofm, ortho- 
dox ratio of each swing to its prede- 
cessor. This characteristic is shown 
in the broad waves from April, 1930, 


DOW-JONES 
INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE 


1929 "30 ‘31 ‘32 33 ‘34 '35 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Explanation for Chart Above: 


No To hy “From 
V Apr., 1930 July, 1932 296.0 
W July, 1932 Mar., 1937 40.5 
X  Mar., 1937 Mar., 1938 196.0 
Y Mar., 1938 Sep., 1939 97.0 


to September, 1939. Not only the 
constancy, but also the particular 
ratio shown, is a matter of signifi- 
cance. 

Recent discussions of the laws of 
“dynamic symmetry,” as applied to 
market movements, give evidence of 
increasing interest in this approach to 
stock market interpretation. This 
subject opens a vast field for the ex- 
ercise of mathematical talents, but cer- 
tain of the basic laws are epitomized 
in a simple arithmetical series—the 
Fibonacci Summation Series—shown 
as follows for convenient reference: 


FIBONACCI SUMMATION 


1+ 2= 3 Ratio 

2+ 3= 5 3+ 5= 600% 
3+ 5= 8 5+ 8=625 
5+ 8= 13 8+ 13=—615 
8+13= 21 13+ 2161.9 
134+ 21= 34 21+ 34=61.7 
21+ 34= 55 34+ 55=61.8 
34+ 55= 89 55+ 8961.8 
55 + 89 = 144 89 + 144=— 618 


Average. . .61.8% 


Now let us proceed to a measure- 
ment of the major swings of the ratio 
triangle outlined in the graph. (See 
data appended below chart.) Note 
that the prevailing relationship of 
these movements conforms closely 
with the ‘orthodox’? ratio shown 
above. 

The wide divergence of the market 
trend and production indices since 
1938 indicates the existence of a ma- 
jor market influence which is not 
generally recognized. A study of this 
triangle, its fundamental cause, and 
its relation to dynamic symmetry 
suggests that the events of the past 


Points 


Travel 
40.5 255.5 Ratio Average 
196.0 155.5 155.5 + 255.5 = 60.9% 
97.0 99.0 99.0 + 155.5 = 63.6 


1580 610 610+ 990=616 62.0% 
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few years in politics, war, business 
trends, etc., are not complete explana- 
tions of market behaviour. 

Space limitations do not permit a 
discussion of the cause of the triangle 
in this article. The point of immediate 
interest is the fact that the triangle is 
approaching its termination if, indeed, 
the formation has not already been 
completed. (The timing of the apex 
depends upon the components of the 
stock market average employed.) The 
conclusion of the swings of the pendu- 
lum within this triangular formation 
points to the termination of market 
apathy. 


x k * 


Editor’s Note: If sufficient interest is 
evinced by readers in this technical analysis, 
publication of further articles discussing 
related subjects, including the causes of the 
triangular formation described herein, may 
be considered. 


Further Gains Assured 


for Phillips Petroleum 


Company’s location and operating set-up 
place it in a better-than-average position. 


the uncertainty regarding 
the intermediate term outlook for 
sales of refined petroleum products 
on the Atlantic Seaboard, and the 
cessation of exports to Japan, the oil 
industry as a whole occupies a favor- 
able position at present. Prices are 
stronger throughout the country, and 
demand has been maintained at such 
gratifying levels thus far in 1941 that 


Schram Sponsors Trade Association 


je Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms—now primarily an aid to “back- 
office” personnel —is being remodeled 
into a trade association for Wall Street 
brokerage firms. This is in line with the 
idea of Emil Schram, new Big Board 
pilot, who feels this will relieve the New 
York Stock Exchange of the problem of 
“blowing its own horn’’—a practice that 
has often come in for criticism. 

It will take two or three months before 
the change becomes complete. But from 
what has been done so far, Wall Street’s 
new trade body will work to improve good will between the 
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Big Board’s Schram 


public and the Exchange. Furthermore, active attempts will 
be made to remove such restrictions as penalize New York 
brokers without benefiting the customer. One of the best ex- 
amples of this is the New York State transfer tax, which 
doubles the levy on odd-lot trading. 

If preliminary plans are realized, the new association will 
work closely with the Investment Bankers Association, the 
American Bankers Association and other like trade organiza- 
tions in the financial field. This phase of the program is similar 
to a suggestion advanced by THE FINANCIAL Wor Lp, in an 
article which appeared March 12, 1941. 

In that issue, Mr. E. M. Zimmerman, writing under the 
title, “What Future for Stock Markets ?”, declared as follows: 
“The New York Stock Exchange, the National Security Deal- 
ers and the Investment Bankers Association should each ap- 
point several members from their organizations to form an 
Educational Committee to put over a nation-wide campaign of 
public education regarding the true function of the financial 
machinery.” 


it appears virtually certain that new 
consumption records will be estab- 
lished for the year despite any prob- 
able curtailment in the Eastern states 
over coming months. 

As usual, however, divergent in- 
fluences are at work in different sec- 
tions. California interests must worry 
about replacing their lost Japanese 
market, while producers and refiners 
on the Gulf Coast, and refiners and 
marketers on the Atlantic Seaboard, 
will feel the effects of lower gasoline 
consumption in the latter area. The 
only operators who can afford to re- 
lax and watch the dollars pour in are 
those deriving their crude produc- 
tion from the Mid-Continent area and 
depending on the Middle West for 
their outlets. 


UNIQUE POSITION 


Of these, Phillips Petroleum is 
more fortunately situated than most. 
Unlike some other companies with 
substantial representation in the Mid- 
Continent, Phillips depends hardly 
at all on export sales (currently in 
the doldrums) and has no interest 
whatever in the trend of motor fuel 
demand on the East Coast. Produc- 
ing wells are located largely in Ok- 
lahoma, Texas and Kansas, while the 
company’s marketing territory is 
bounded roughly by Texas and Louis- 
iana on the south, New Mexico and 
Colorado on the west, North Dakota 
and Minnesota on the north and 
Michigan and Indiana on the east. 

Of course, there are other oil en- 
terprises whose locations are equally 
fortunate or, in the case of those not 
represented in Texas and Louisiana, 
even more so. But Phillips is not 
just another Mid-Continent oil com- 
pany, and its current favorable out- 
look derives only in part from the 
advantages its geographical set-up 
gives it under present conditions. To 
appreciate its many other points of 
competitive superiority, it is neces- 
sary to go back to the very inception 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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Blackout Silk Hosiery 


But glimmers of light from cotton, rayon and nylon. 
A report to investors—and to the “American Girl.” 


By Thomas A. Falco 


Int'l News Photo 


GOTHAM’S PRESIDENT, ROY E. TILLES, PREVIEWS THE NEW TABARIN COTTON HOSIERY 


Woman ! Deny her cosmetics and 
she feels ‘‘undressed ;” deprive her of 
jewelry and her spirit sinks; take 
away her silk stockings and—well, 
just ask your nearest hosiery dealer! 

As far as retail counters are con- 
cerned, silk buying on the part of the 
public has now returned practically 
to normal. But it will be a long time 
before the store trade stops talking 
about the silk stampede of not so long 
ago. 


SILK EMBARGO 


It all goes back to the closing days 
of July, 1941, when President Roose- 
velt “froze’’ Japanese assets in the 
United States. That was the blood- 
less way of retaliating for Japan’s 
push into Indo-China. But the Tokyo 
Government struck back in kind and 
economic blows were then exchanged 
in earnest. Within a week, it became 
clear that this country would no long- 
er receive supplies of the fiber that 
means glamor to women and bread- 
and-butter to tens of thousands of 
workers in the United States. 

“Economic war.” That’s the phrase 
used to describe the whole thing. But 
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the fairer sex, together with those 
holding a financial interest in the silk 
industry—particularly hosiery — are 
not driving any great solace from 
that score. Their primary need right 
now is a studied answer to the ques- 
tion, “What can we expect in the 
future?” 

With one exception, the domestic 
manufacture of all-silk stockings can 
now be counted a thing of the past. 
All existing stocks of the raw fiber 
have been commandeered by the Gov- 
ernment for military purposes; at the 
same time, certain restrictions have 


For the First Time 


Result of an intensive 
inquiry, this article cuts 
through current confu- 
sion surrounding a $500 
million industry. It pre- 
sents, for the first time, 
the facts that all hosiery 
investors—to say nothing 
of the women of America 
—want to know. 


been imposed on the employment of 
processed silk. The “exception” is 
that the industry still has its usual 
backlog of hosiery waiting to be dyed. 
These hose will continue to flow into 
distributing channels. But it is only 
a matter of weeks before this par- 
ticular supply will be exhausted. 


EXPEDIENT 


As requested by the joint commod- 
ity section set up by the Office of 
Production Management and the Of- 
fice of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply, what processed silk 
is left will henceforth be used to make 
stockings in which “the silk does 
not exceed 50 per cent of the total 
weight.” For practical purposes, that 
means hose with silk legs and cotton 
or rayon tops and bottoms. How long 
will this go on? Frankly, manu- 
facturers don’t know. But it’s a good 
guess that the time can be expressed 
in months. 

Under the circumstances, it is not 
surprising that cotton and ravon have 
been vaulted to new prominence. With 
respect to the first, efforts had been 
made to interest the ladies’ hosiery in- 
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dustry in full-fashioned cotton stock- 
ings. Until the present emergency, 
however, progress was painfully slow. 
Last year, for example, only a frac- 
tion of one per cent of the total out- 
put of woman’s fashioned hosiery 
was cotton. Why? With silk avail- 
able, most producers could see no 
point in promoting an item of doubt- 
ful consumer acceptance. 

The recent scramble to King 
Cotton, however, has been a rather 
wild one. This is particularly true of 
the fine-count yarns. Being made 
from long-staple cotton, these are cap- 
able of giving the best results in 
ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery. But 
practically all of the higher-count 
yarns must be imported from Eng- 
land. And right now, because of dis- 


Note Circulation Reaches 


locations incident to the war, export 
supplies are highly restricted. 

A handful of companies in the hos- 
iery industry (including Excello, Goth- 
am, Holeproof, and Propper-McCal- 
lum) have raw stocks on hand while 
others are expecting shipments. But 
these are relatively small; besides, 
these yarns are not the highest counts. 
This problem of supplying the poten- 
tial demand is now being worked out 
with the British Government and with 
representatives of the British cotten 
trades. A successful solution should 
bring lower prices. Meanwhile, full- 
fashioned hosiery of imported cotton 
yarns that do reach the market this 
fall will probably retail at from $1.35 
to $1.95 a pair. 

There are, of course, potentialities 


Peak circulation reflects demand 


of war economy; no clue as to 


the start of a run-away inflation. 


‘Te recent reports of the Central 
Banks of England, Germany and the 
United States have shown new peaks 
in the amount of currency in circu- 
lation. The obvious reason in all 
three cases is to be found in war con- 
ditions, as reflected in a high rate of 
employment with rising general price 
levels. 

England’s circulation has hit a peak 
£667 million, a gain of 27.8 per cent 
over the £522 million recorded a year 
earlier. During the same _ period 
German note circulation rose from 
roughly RM 9 billion to RM 16 bil- 
lion, or 77.8 per cent, largely because 
of the use of the mark in the invaded 
territories. 

Here in the United States, cur- 
rency in circulation reached the un- 
precedented total of nearby $9.8 bil- 
lion for the first week in August as 
against $7.2 billion for August, 1939, 
an increase of 36.6 per cent. The 
advance followed a rather steady 
pace, with the usual dips after the 
Christmas holidays, but some ac- 
celeration in the rate of increase has 
developed during the past several 
months. (For the same week our 
monetary gold stock reached the rec- 
ord figure of $22.68 billion, which 
theoretically means a gold coverage 
of some 232 per cent for the current 
peak circulation. ) 
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The chief use for currency in this 
country is for factory payrolls and 
retail trade, inasmuch as practically 
all other transactions are settled by 
checks representing “bank money.” 
The index for factory payrolls 
(1923-1925=100) rose from 91.2 for 
August, 1939, to 152 for last June, or 
66.7 per cent. For the same period 
the index for income payments 
(value of payments to individuals; 
1935-1939 = 100) advanced from 
106.5 to 130.7, or 22.7 per cent. Thus 
both indexes indicate a growing de- 
mand for currency. 

On the other hand, the compre- 
hensive commodity price index as 
computed by General Motors and 
Cornell University (August, 1939 = 
100) stood at 137 for the United 
States and at 154 for England on 
July 26, last. This 37 per cent rise 
for the U. S. is virtually the same as 
the increase of the total currency in 
circulation over the same period. 

Sometimes the amount of currency 
in circulation is affected by ship- 
ments abroad for hoarding purposes, 
as well as by hoarding in this coun- 
try. But since April of last year such 
exports to foreign countries have 
practically ceased, as have reship- 
ments to the United States. Large 
scale hoarding in this country dur- 
ing periods of panic is usually done 


with the coarser yarns available in 
this country. Best example of what 
can be done in this respect is the 
experimental results achieved by the 
Department of Agriculture’s Bureau 
of Home Economics over the past few 
years. Several of its 150 designs have 
been taken in hand by hosiery makers 
such as Apex, Belmont, Excello and 
Gotham ; other companies may be ex- 
pected to do the same. Prices are ex- 
pected to begin at around $1 a pair. 
Appearance? The writer can re- 
port that they are far more attractive 
than many women imagine. But they 
are still a far cry from the flattering 
beauty of silk or nylon. Nearest thing 
to this effect may be seen in certain 
of the mesh numbers which give the 
(Please turn to page 24) 


New High 


in notes of large denominations. But 
the rate of increase in large notes 
since last January has been less than 
that of total notes in circulation, in- 
dicating that domestic hoarding has 
been only a minor factor. 

On the other hand, demand for cur- 
rency for vacationing purposes has 
been substantially larger this year 
than previously, inasmuch as the war 
has forced the American people to 
spend their vacations at home, and 
the increase in general purchasing 
power has greatly augmented the 
ranks of vacationists this year. The 
ensuing demand for notes is similar 
in its effects to that witnessed for the 
holiday season in December. 

The extent to which the increase in 
currency is of inflationary character 
is difficult to determine inasmuch as 
money in circulation represents only 
a small part of the country’s purchas- 
ing power, the bulk being in bank de- 
posits transferable by check. As a 
matter of fact, during the last sev- 
eral weeks the increase in notes in 
circulation was accompanied by an 
even larger decrease in excess re- 
serves, which in this case was ex- 
plained by a shift from bank money 
into notes; therefore the movement 
was without special inflationary im- 
plications. 

It would be a different story, of 
course, if the Government instead of 
borrowing through bond issues would 
resort to the printing press to cover 
its budgetary deficits. That would 
be real inflation, of the classical Ger- 
man type. 
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Why I Think They’re Good 


Investments at Today’s Prices 


By The Bargain Hunter 


This Week’s Selection: National 


The earnings of the dairy products 
industry in recent years have been 
far below those witnessed during the 
late nineteen-thirties, and a return to 
former peak profit levels will prob- 
ably not be witnessed for some time 
to come, at least. There are three 
principal reasons for this. The most 
important has been the constant po- 
litical pressure to raise prices paid to 
farmers for milk, and to lower prices 
paid by consumers. A corollary of 
higher prices for raw milk has been 
an increase in milk production which, 
while not permitted to react on prices 
paid to farmers, has resulted in 
keener competition and _ therefore 
lower quotations in the bottled milk 
and manufactured dairy products 
fields. Finally, labor costs have risen 
appreciably in recent years. 


PRICE TRENDS 


Raw materials and labor are very 
important items in this industry ; last 
year, for example, they accounted for 
50 per cent and 20 per cent of National 
Dairy’s sales dollar. The significance 
of lower prices may be judged from 
the fact that the company’s unit reali- 
zation on fluid milk sales was 14 per 
cent lower last year than in 1930, 
while ice cream prices had declined 13 
per cent, cheese 20 per cent and but- 
ter 18 per cent. It is thus not surpris- 
ing that the company suffered a de- 
cline of over seven per cent in dollar 
sales, and of 56 per cent in net earn- 
ings, between 1930 and 1940. 

This is not an encouraging picture, 
and at first glance it would appear 
that the stock occupies a rather pre- 
carious position despite the fact that 
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the company has operated profitably 
and paigl dividends in every year since 
its formation in 1923. But such a 
judgment would disregard several im- 
portant points. For one thing, the 
stock is currently selling under its 
1932 low, and is not far above the 
minimum quotations registered in 
any of the past five years. Of course, 
if earnings had steadily declined from 
the 1930 record of $26.3 million to 
last year’s $11.1 million, and if there 
were no indication of an early re- 
versal of this trend, the stock could 
hardly be regarded as cheap even at 
present levels around 14. 

But neither of these assumptions 
happens to be true. Earnings dropped 
precipitously to $6.6 million in 1934, 
recovered somewhat during the next 
two years, and since that time have 
stabilized between $10.3 million and 
$12.5 million. These levels provide 
an ample margin of protection for the 
present dividend rate of 80 cents an- 
nually, which entails an outlay of only 
$5 million and affords a yield of 5.7 
per cent. Furthermore, earnings 
prospects over the intermediate future 
appear rather promising. 


The Hallmark of National Dairy’s 
Sealtest-Supervised Products 


Finfoto 


Dairy Products 


The company is the largest factor 
in the cheese and ice cream divisions, 
which provide much larger profit 
margins than do fluid milk or butter, 
and which, due to their semi-luxury 
character, respond much more readily 
to increases in purchasing power; 
demand for fluid milk and butter is 
relatively inelastic. Last year Na- 
tional Dairy derived 20 per cent of 
its revenues from cheese and 14 per 
cent from ice cream, against six per 
cent and four per cent for the trade 
as a whole. The political uncertain- 
ties and high distribution costs af- 
fecting fluid milk are of less moment 
to this company than to the remainder 
of the industry. It is in butter sales 
that National Dairy differs most 
sharply from others in its group; 
this commodity provides only 11 per 
cent of its gross income rather than 
the 40 per cent which represents the 
industry average. This is an im- 
portant advantage due to keen com- 
petition from lard, oleomargarine and 
cottonseed oil. 


SHARES ATTRACTIVE? 


With purchasing power currently 
trending upward, domestic _ sales 
should continue to expand. The war 
has caused a virtual cessation of dairy 
products imports and has stimulated 
exports, normally a negligible outlet. 
It is estimated that England will re- 
quire about a third of this country’s 
cheese output and one-fourth of its 
evaporated milk production. No spec- 
tacular increase in National Dairy’s 
earnings is in prospect, but sufficient 
improvement should be seen to lend 
the stock considerable attraction. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


and_ information 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 
regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


reliable, but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1941 


American Hide & Leather D+ 


Stock does not carry any unusual 
measure of speculative appeal; ap- 
prox. price, 3%. A large part of this 
company’s profit for the June fiscal 
year (equal to 53 cents a share) was 
realized from inventory appreciation. 
And while operations have begun the 
new twelvemonth at a very high level, 
it is doubtful whether profits will 
maintain their recent rate. With 
leather business highly erratic, com- 
pany has had a generally unsatisfac- 
tory earnings record. 


Basic Refractories 


C+ 

Present holdings of stock, now 
around 9 on the N. Y. Curb, may be 
retained speculative portfolios 
(paid 40 cents so far this year). Re- 
ports are that company will soon be- 
gin construction of a plant near Las 
Vegas, Nev., to produce magnesium 
metal by an electrolytic process. Plans 
call for a ten-unit plant to have a 
total annual output of 112 million 
pounds. Estimated cost is approxi- 
mately $60 million and funds will be 
supplied by RFC’s Defense Plant 
Corporation. Electric power will come 
from Boulder Dam. (Also FW, July 
2.) 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Cc 


Stock is not overvalued, at present 
prices around 18 (paid $1 so far this 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 


Amer. Car & Foundry..... Cc tec+ 
C+ to B 
Engineers Pub. Service..C+ to C 


Gen. Railway Signal..... teCc+ 
Grand Union ............- D+ to C 
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year). Chicago Pneumatic Tool is 
now showing what it can do in the 
way of earnings. It began last year, 
as a matter of fact, when net was 
$3.01 a share. But this pace has been 
doubled. Thus, in the first half this 
year, net jumped to the equivalent of 
$2.56 a share, from $1.23 in the like 
1940 period. Further dividends are 
likely. (Also FW, Mar. 19.) 


Cleveland Graphite B 


Speculative potentialities + justify 
maintenance of present positions in 
shares; approx. price, 27 (indicated 
ann. rate, $1.60). According to esti- 
mates, company’s defense work will 
be running at the rate of $12 million 
annually by 1943. This would be in 
addition to regular output, which to- 
taled some $10.5 million last year. 
More than 80 per cent of arms work 
will be in aircraft engine parts; bal- 
ance will consist of bearings, bush- 
ings, and clutch plates for tanks, trac- 
tors, gun carriages, etc. (Also FW, 
June 25.). 


Cooper-Bessemer C 
Strictly speculative holdings of 
shares may be retained; approx. 


price on the N. Y. Curb, 8. First 
half sales rose but per share net 
dipped to 50 cents, from 59 cents in 
the like 1940 interval. Decline was 
almost entirely caused by increased 


provision for taxes. Having already 
borne substantial tooling and en- 
gineering expenses to prepare for en- 
larged production, company is in a 
good position to show important 
earnings improvement in the final 
six months. Reflecting big defense 
demand for products, backlog of un- 
filled orders was $19.2 million, as 
of June 30, last. This was almost 
three times the total at beginning of 
the year. 


Fairbanks, Morse B 


At present prices, around 38, stock 
is suitable for retention in diversified 
lists (paid and declared so far this 
year, $1.50). This outstanding indus- 
trial enterprise is riding high on the 
current industrial tide. The naval ex- 
pansion program, improved farm 
income, higher public purchasing 
power, and general pick-up in busi- 
ness are all being reflected in its many 
lines. Backlog of Government orders 
is more than $40 million and plants 
are operating on a three-shift basis 
seven days a week, (Also FW, June 
25.) 


Greyhound B 


Existing positions in shares may be 
continued, chiefly as a long range 
speculation; approx. price, 14 (ann. 
div., $1). Followers of this issue are 
now definitely expecting an unusually 


The Most Active Stocks—Week ended August 19, 1941 


Shares -——Price—, Net 
Stock Traded Open Last Change 
Continental Motors ..... 57,600 3% 3% + % 
Commonw. & Southern.. 52,800 . 
Paramount Pictures .... 45,500 18% 145% +1% 
Southern Pacific ....... 38,100 185% 13% +% 
Curtiss-Wright ....... 34,100 8% 9% +% 
ee 32,600 57% 56% —% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil .... 28,300 9% | 

General Motors ........ 24,000 39% 38% —1 
Warner Bros. Pictures. 23,100 4% 5% +% 
22,800 265% 27 + % 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 20,400 5% 5% 


Shares -——Price——. Net 


Stock Traded Open Last Change 
Lehigh Valley R.R...... 18,600 4 5% +1% 
N. Y. Central B.R...... 17,900 12% 12% —% 
re 17,100 17 18 +1 
General Electric ....... 16,900 31% 32 + % 
Internat’l Paper & Power 16,800 17% 17% + % 
Dela., Lack. & West’n 16,700 5% 5% + % 
Southern Ry. pf. ...... 30% +1% 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 15,600 69% 68% — 
Pennsylvania R.R. ..... 14,500 23% 23% — % 
Anaconda Copper ..... 13,900 275% 28% + %& 
American Tel. & Tel... 13,900 1535 152% —1% 
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good earnings year. First half net, at 
the equivalent of 95 cents a share 
(contrasted with 41 cents), was high- 
ly encouraging. And in view of the 
fact that company is now in its best 
earnings quarter, prospects favor net 
above last year’s level of $1.70 a 
share. A year-end extra dividend is 
possible. (Also FW, Apr. 2.). 


Joy Manufacturing 


At present prices, around 13, stock 
is suitable for retention as a cyclical 
speculation (ann. div., $1.20). Based 
on eight months’ figures, sales of this 
unit in the current fiscal year should 
exceed the $5.1 million peak set in the 
twelve months ended September 30, 
1940. Joy Manufacturing is a leading 
maker of mechanical loaders ; second- 
ary haulage equipment ; drilling, cut- 
ting and other items used in under- 
ground coal mines; etc. Application 
was recently made to list shares on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


King Seeley * 


No particular incentive to purchase 
shares at this time; recent price, 
around 8% (indicated ann. rate, 80 
cents). Under normal conditions in 
the automobile field, operations of this 
unit reflect cyclical trends. How- 
ever, prospects are that motor car 
output will be sharply curtailed this 
year. Some of this gap will be filled 
by defense business from the Govern- 
ment. But thus far the company— 
which is largely a maker of auto- 
mobile instrument panels—has not 
received unusually large orders on 
defense account. 


*Traded over-the-counter. 


NOTICE TO READERS 


A n invitation is extended to our 
Louis 
GUENTHER, the publisher of THe 
FINANCIAL Wor.p, expressing their 


subscribers to write 


opinions on any subject discussed in 
the columns of the magazine— 


whether favorable or otherwise. 


May Department Stores B+ 


Yielding 5% per cent at current 
prices of around 54, stock 19 suitable 
for income purposes (ann. div., $3). 
This outstanding merchandiser has 
recently come in for a good share of 
investment attention. Followers be- 
lieve that results for six months to 
July 31—the first fiscal half—will top 
the $1.20 a share shown in the like 
interval a year ago. Company is now 
only a few months from its seasonally 
active business period, when earnings 
make their best showing of the year. 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke B 


Present and prospective earnings 
justify commitments in shares, re- 
cently quoted at 48 (paid $4 so far 
this year). With industrial activity 
booming, earnings are putting on a 
cyclical show. Last year, profit was 
equal to $4.63, the best in several 
years. Thus far in 1941, however, 
net has gone well ahead of like 1940 
levels. One indication of progress is 
afforded by dividend payments, which 
have already exceeded last year’s to- 
tal of $3 a share. Company is largely 
a vendor of mixed gas to the Chicago 
area. (Also FW, Jan. 29.) 


Safeway Stores A 


At prevailing levels , around 45, 
stock is suitable for continued reten- 
tion (ann. div., $3; yield, 6.6%). 
With consumer incomes expanding 
sharply, Safeway is reaping the bene- 
fit of extensive rehabilitation activities 
over recent years. This is being re- 
flected in earnings, which are moving 
ahead of 1940 comparatives. Acquisi- 
tion of Daniel Reeves, Inc., will give 
Safeway a major stake in the New 


York metropolitan area. (Also FW, 
June 11.) 
U. S. Gypsum B+ 


Though not on the statistical bar- 
gain counter, cyclical prospects justify 
retention of shares, recently quoted at 
58 (ann. div., $2; paid $1.50 extra 
last year). It’s a good guess that com- 
pany continued its characteristic op- 
erating efficiency in the first half. 
Taxes, however, proved too much and 
profit slipped to the equivalent of 
$2.46 a share, from $2.73 in the first 
six months a year ago. If it were not 
for an additional $949,000 laid aside 
to provide for anticipated higher 
taxes, first half result would have 
equalled $3.5 a share. 


Willys-Overland D+ 


Stock, recently quoted at 2, can be 
retained as a radical speculation. 
When Willys winds up its fiscal year 
next month, it is likely that black 
figures will be shown on the common 
for the first time since 1937. Thus far 
in the current fiscal term, sales have 
gone far ahead of year-ago compara- 
tives. This was largely responsible 
for the net profit shown in the June 
quarter. (Also FW, June 4.) 
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FROM 1933 In the eight years that 
TO 1941 have intervened between 
1933 and 1941, the 
economic principles of the New 
Deal have changed their color 
with the ease and readiness of 
the chameleon. When the New Deal 
first attained power, it will be re- 
called that the depression had taken a 
heavy toll from business and prices. 

Economic magicians of whom we 
had never before heard, urged the 
strangest panaceas to remedy the sit- 
uation and restore a price level which 
would allow for an increased earn- 
ing and purchasing power for the 
people. The dollar was devalued to 
help attain that very purpose. What 
the New Deal wanted was inflation, 
and in addition to tampering with the 
dollar an orgy of spending for pump 
priming was indulged in, for which 
we are now having a headache. | 

Now inflation, which in 1933 was 
the butterfly the New Deal was chas- 
ing, has turned into a deadly bug 
which is being shooed away as 
vigorously as once it was welcomed, 
because it will exact a heavy penalty 
when the inevitable readjustment 
must be faced. 

Here again its approach indicates 
that the New Deal knows as little in 
preventing inflation as it did about 
encouraging it back in 1933. It is 
handling the problem like a tyro. 
While it is admitted that scarcity in 
materials has developed, additional 
production cannot be encouraged by 
establishing price ceilings which are 
barely above the normal level in peace 
times, and thereby is encouraged one 
aspect of the inflation the New Deal 
wishes to avoid. 

However, inflation is a very elastic 
term. Fears that it will turn to the 
form it assumed in Germany are 
groundless. Our currency is too 
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sound and our wealth too great for 
such a thing to develop here. 
Furthermore a certain degree of in- 
flation is to be expected, for history 
records that no major wars have been 


carried on without it. The whole 
price structure under the pressure of 
this emergency must be lifted for two 
indisputable reasons: One is to in- 
crease the incentive for production, 
and the other is to help provide the 
increased revenues the Government 
requires to finance the defense effort. 

But this is not what we started out 
to say. What we wanted to show by 
this deadly comparison is how incon- 
sistent has been the New Deal. To 
want something at one time, and to 
scorn the same thing vehemently at 
another time. 


NO PEACE The jurisdic- 
LABOR’S FRONT tional strikes 

now frequently 
occurring between the A. F. of L. 
and the C. I. O. are causing pub- 
lic resentment to increase in tempo, 
making it feel that labor, if it is 
not exploiting the emergency for its 
own benefit, is at least edging over 
the border of disloyalty in the crisis 
through which the nation is now 
passing. 

These disputes have resulted in the 
loss of more than 3 million man hours 
of work in the last month and it does 
not require any stretch of imagination 
to visualize how much needed arma- 
ment has been delayed in production 
as a result. 

Yet we hear pratings from labor’s 
leaders that no strikes on defense pro- 
jects will be tolerated while the emer- 
gency prevails, but the record so far 
brands these promises as hot air. 
William Green knows this and so 
does John Lewis. Either labor has 
gotten out of their control or their 


promises of peace on the labor front 
lack the ring of sincerity. 

There is no labor dispute which 
cannot be settled by arbitration or 
mediation without interruption in 
work and without involving labor it- 
self in losses, for whatever settlements 
are reached can be made retroactive. 

Yet labor cannot continue its arro- 
gant course of defying public opinion 
without bringing retribution on its 
head. It can go so far as to invite 
forceful action to restore peace on this 
front. Its persistent course of dis- 
rupting industry by internecine dis- 
putes has reached the point where 
more is needed than the temperate 
chastisement of the President, when 
in his outburst of disgust at its atti- 
tude he put a “plague on both their 
houses.” 


A SOPIN After a year of delibera- 
REFORM tion and conferences on 

the ways and means of 
moulding the Securities Act into a 
smoother and more workable medium 
of regulating dealings in securities, 
instead of constituting a handicap as 
it has proven itself to be, the net re- 
sult has been that what reforms are 
suggested turn out more of a sop than 
of a really broad and constructive 
character. 

Thankful as any hungry dog would 
be if a bone was thrown to it, so does 
the financial community express some 
degree of satisfaction for what little 
it has received in the way of coopera- 
tion from the SEC, notwithstanding 
all the patting on the back which was 
exchanged when these revisions were 
submitted to the committee handling 
the matter. 

Though it will be contended that 
progress has been made in ironing out 
some of the cumbersome requirements 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Why Rubber Shares Sell 
Low Price-Earnings Ratios 


record sales and excellent 
current earnings, the equities of tire 
manufacturers are presently selling at 
depression prices. Chief reason for 
this is the curtailment in supply of 
crude rubber to a 600,000-ton annual 
basis for the second half of 1941 as 
compared with a consumption rate of 
820,000 tons per annum registered 
for the first half of the current year. 
Another factor is the possibility that 
developments in the Pacific might ser- 
iously endanger our source of supply 
in the Far East, which accounts for 
98 per cent of our total requirements. 


UNSTABLE FIELD 


The rubber industry is chronically 
unstable, and more often than not 
fluctuations in the price of crude rub- 
ber have determined earnings irre- 
spective of sales volume. For this 
reason the price-fixing of crude rub- 
ber by the Government is considered 
a constructive development for the in- 
dustry as it practically eliminates the 
danger of inventory losses. But the 
rationing system also means reduced 
sales, and consequently smaller profits 
for the second half of 1941, a situation 
which is reflected in current prices for 
rubber shares. 

In addition, prices of other raw 
materials,—such as cotton and carbon 
black—are tending upward; and so 
are wages, indicating a growing 
squeeze on present profit margins. 
This squeeze has so far been only 
partially alleviated, by the recent small 
price advances for tires authorized by 
the OPM. On the other hand, the 
industry has no problem of selling all 
it can produce under the rationing 
system. 

The curtailment in automobile pro- 
duction by a_ yet-to-be-determined 


percentage and ensuing reduction in 
demand for original equipment tires 
is expected to be offset to a large ex- 
tent by a greater demand from the 
usually more profitable replacement 
trade. And as modern armies prac- 
tically roll on rubber, orders under 
the defense program are steadily in- 
creasing. Such business, on which 
profits are usually only fair, has of 
course preference over demands from 
the civil population. Furthermore, the 
facilities of many units in the industry 
have already been called upon to man- 
ufacture a variety of non - rubber 
war implements, including ammuni- 
tion and gun mounts. 

Based on results for the first half 
of the current year the common stock 
of Goodrich is currently selling at 
the lowest price - to- earnings ratio 
among the leaders of the industry as 
shown in the appended tabulation. In 
addition to the general status of the 
industry this also reflects the com- 
pany’s large proportion of funded 
debt and preferred stock, the service 
of which requires the equivalent of 
$3.05 per share of the common. It 
it reported that of the company’s cur- 
rent business, some 25 per cent is 
for defense, chiefly tires, self-sealing 
airplane gasoline tanks and rubber 
tracks for army tanks. 

Goodyear, which in 1940 reported 
the second largest sales volume in the 
industry, has a substantial foreign 
business with factories and plantations 
in eleven different countries. Last 
year these contributed over one-third 
to the consolidated income. The un- 
certainties surrounding these foreign 
enterprises, including high taxation 
and foreign exchange restrictions, ad- 
versely affect the market valuation of 
the Goodyear common in the face of 


SALES AND EARNINGS OF LEADING. TIRE 


(Sales figures in millions of dollars) 


an otherwise excellent domestic busi- 
ness (75 per cent of which last year 
consisted of tires and tubes). 

U. S. Rubber, occupying first place 
in the industry in volume of sales, last 
year succeeded in carrying 5 per cent 
of these sales to net profits which is 
considered the best performance for 
the entire industry. Tires and tubes 
represent slightly over 50 per cent of 
the company’s output, the balance be- 
ing made up by footwear, mechanical 
rubber goods and other miscellaneous 
items. In addition, U. S. Rubber 
last year obtained some 20 per cent of 
its crude rubber requirements from 
its own plantations, a percentage not 
duplicated by any other company, and 
these activities contributed 18 per 
cent to net profits. 


ANOTHER LEADER 


Another leading manufacturer with 
an important foreign business is Fire- 
stone which in 1940 derived over 23 
per cent of its consolidated income 
from operations abroad. The com- 
pany depends up to 70 per cent upon 
sales of tires and tubes, the balance 
being represented by miscellaneous 
products including such non-rubber 
items as steel and plastics. Currently 
some 20 per cent of its production is 
for defense. 

General Tire & Rubber, occupying 
fifth place in the industry, derives the 
bulk of its income from the sale of 
tires and tubes to the replacement 
trade, usually the more profitable di- 
vision in the industry. Production of 
mechanical rubber goods, which start- 
ed some three years ago, is gaining in 
importance. 

Lee Rubber & Tire likewise sells 
almost exclusively to the replacement 
market, which last year accounted for 


MANUFACTURERS 


Net per Net Sales Net Per Share 

m—Net Sales. Div. paid 1st half r 1st half————_, Recent 

1939 1940 1939 1940 1940 1 Price 

Firestone Tire & Rubber... (a)$160.1 (a)$2.03 (a)$3.02 $1.25 (b) (b)$0.60 (b)$1.75 17 
General Tire & Rubber..... (e)24.0 (e)23 (e)3.77,  (e)0.85 0.50 (f)$10.2 (£)$16.4 (£)0.39 (f)1.77 13 
Goodrich (B.F.) Co......... 135.7 145. 3 3.50 3.11 0.50 67.5 98.0 0.26 4.31 18 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 200.1 217.5 3.20 3.44 1.25 101.1 152.9 . 1.23 2.23 18 
Lee Rubber & Tire......... (a)14.5 (a)14.6 (a)5.46 (2)3.66 2.25 (b)6.3 (b)7.5 (b)1.70 (b)1.68 24 
195.3 229.0 3.18 3.58 None 109.8 150.7 0.94 2.07 23 


a—Fiscal year ended October 31. b—Six months ended April 30. 
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c—Not reported. e-——Fiscal year ended November 30. f—Six months ended May 31. 
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60 per cent of total sales. Statistically 
the common stock of this company is 
in an advantageous position as it re- 
ceives the full benefit of any earnings 
expansion because of the absence of 
debt and preferred stock. 

Summing up, the rubber industry 
faces a period of stable raw material 
prices provided there are no further 
complications in the Far East. The 
price structure for finished products 
will probably remain reasonably sat- 
isfactory, this opinion being encour- 
aged by the OPM’s demonstrated 
willingness to permit price increases 
if necessitated by advancing produc- 
tion costs. But sales volume in the 
immediate future will be decidedly 
lower, as the industry will have less 
crude rubber to work with, and there- 
fore will be forced to curtail produc- 
tion of goods that are not essential to 
national defense. 

Consequently per share earnings for 
the second half of the current year 
are unlikely to attain the records set 
during the first six months. This de- 
velopment, however, appears to be 
liberally discounted in current price 
levels and maintenance of speculative 
positions seems warranted inasmuch 
as earnings should be sufficient to per- 
mit dividends offering a highly sat- 
isfactory vield at present prices. 


Three Good Stocks 


Yielding 6% Per Cent 


H IGH prevailing yields on com- 
mon stocks reflect a variety of influ- 
ences, notably fears of the effects of 
new taxes and future developments 
in the national defense economy. Ap- 
parent yields of 7 per cent or more 
may prové illusory in a number of 
instances, particularly those where 
corporations are especially subject to 
reduced profit margins, additional 
tax burdens, loss of normal business 
volume or other factors arising di- 
rectly or indirectly from the de- 
fense program. On the other 
hand, selections can be made of 
stocks showing a relatively high 
degree of regularity in dividend 
payments and giving promise of a 
continued satisfactory record under 
the abnormal conditions currently 
prevailing. The following three 
stocks merit this classification. Al- 
though they are not to be rated among 
the most conservative of income pro- 
ducing equities, their position is suf- 


a businessman. 


suries.” 


bers of the industry. 


Schenley’s “Conservation Plan” 


ern Lewis S. Rosenstiel of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation has just 
proposed one of the most ambitious de- 
fense contributions yet to be heard from 


It’s a nine-point conservation program 
for the domestic distilled spirits indus- 
try and includes an outline of an indus- 
try pool of research and production fa- 
cilities ; suggestions for re-using barrels, 
saving bottles and salvaging paperboard ; 
a method of conserving transportation ; 
a summary of plant facilities plus a list 
of emergency materials which could be 
produced in them; and a proposal to 
fit alcohol production to defense needs. 

One of the most attractive features of Mr. Rosenstiel’s pro- 
posal is that, “if successful,” it will “enable the industry to con- 
tinue and, at the same time, produce approximately $1 billion 
of tax revenue every year for federal, state and local trea- 


Copies of the Schenley “‘conservation plan” have been sub- 
mitted to President Roosevelt, government officials and mem- 


Finfoto 
Lewis S. Rosenstiel 
A Double-Barrelled Plan 
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ficiently good to make the indicated 
yields around 6% per cent appear 
attractive. 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BAT- 
TERY normally sells about 60 per 
cent of its output for automotive 
purposes, either as original equip- 
ment or replacement. But there is 
a wide market for its products in 


‘diversified industrial, public utility 


and commercial uses, and the com- 
pany is receiving large defense or- 
ders. The demand for batteries for 
use in submarines and other naval 
vessels, aircraft, tanks and _ other 
army and navy equipment will con- 
tinue heavy while the defense con- 
struction program continues. This 
factor, coupled with large commer- 
cial demand and a probable increase 
in automobile replacement business, 
should largely offset the anticipated 
reduction in original equipment sales 
for automobiles. 

The smallest earnings of any re- 
cent year were those reported for 
1938, which amounted to $1.05 per 
share. Automobile production in the 
1942 model year is not expected to 
fall below the poor 1938 volume, and 
the large volume of defense business 
does not require any expensive re- 
adjustment of productive facilities. 
Earnings averaged $2.30 per share 
over the past ten years and a very 
strong financial position has permit- 
ted the company to maintain divi- 
dend payments of $2 a share even 
in the poor years such as 1938. Earn- 
ings for 1941 should show a good in- 
crease over the $2.39 per share real- 
ized in 1940 despite provision for in- 
creased taxes. Net for the first half 
amounted to $1.83 per share against 
85 cents in the like period of 1940. 
Thus, the $2 regular annual dividend 
rate is well protected. Recent price, 


31. 


LIQUID CARBONIC has long 
been one of the largest manufacturers 
of carbonic gas, soda fountain equip- 
ment and bottling machinery; in re- 
cent years it has also developed an 
important volume of business in “Dry 
Ice” and industrial gases. Earnings 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Outlook for effective price controls now even more un- 
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certain, and resumption of commodity rise will doubtless 
revive inflation fears. 


Employment of investment funds 


will help absorb coming higher living costs. 


NEW SUCCESSES by the German Army in the 
Russian campaign have been received with indiffer- 
ence by the stock market, being offset (so far as 
this country is concerned) at least to some extent 
by the fact that the Japanese situation is getting 
no worse. In fact, the price movement over the 
past ten days or so has been one of drift without 
much implication for the future. 


HERE AT HOME the realization grows that the 
Roosevelt-Churchill declaration of their “eight 
points’ means that the war will be continued for a 
considerable time to come, an opinion that a day 
or so ago received support in the President's state- 
ment that the fight will go through 1943 if neces- 
sary. For the stock market, the significance of this 
is obvious. American industry will continue to strain 
at capacity, the budgetary deficit will doubtless 
grow even larger, and there will be no early halting 
of inflationary trends. 


INDIVIDUAL CONGRESSMEN continue to feel 
that everyone else's prices should be controlled ex- 
cept those in which their own constituents are 
interested, with the result that Washington ob- 
servers now feel that no legislation along these lines 
will be enacted before November, at the earliest. 
In the meantime, while the commodity price in- 
dexes are below the peaks attained early in the 
month, they are showing definite signs of recovery 
from the slump which accompanied the appearance 
of the Administration's price control bill. The pros- 
pects still are that any legislation which can get by 
Congress will contain so many loopholes that at 
most the rise will be checked in individual items, 
but will by no means be halted entirely. 


IN THE FACE of fears that the Senate would 
probably make drastic changes in the House ver- 
sion of the tax bill come reports that the upper 
body's Finance Committee is likely also to go 
counter to the Treasury ideas, retaining the aver- 
age earnings option for excess profits tax base, and 
perhaps even dropping the special ten per cent 
excess earnings levy. While the revenue repre- 
sented might be made up elsewhere, this is a 
tavorable omen for aggregate corporate earnings. 


BENEATH THE SURFACE of the apparently listless 
drift of the price averages during recent sessions 
there can be found a number of signs which hold 
encouragement. On Wednesday, for instance, a 
rise of only 0.44 point in the industrial average was 
sufficient to carry 23 individual stocks to new highs 
for the year or longer. On the previous day the 
average dropped 0.05 point; yet 14 new highs (and 
only 5 new lows) were registered. For the last five 
trading sessions, the aggregate net change in the 
average was 0.05 point, but during that period 75 
new highs were recorded, as against 20 new lows. 
Furthermore, there has been a tendency for volume 
to expand with price improvement, and to contract 
upon dips. 


RECENT DESULTORY action appears to reflect a 
lack of public interest rather than to constitute a 
forerunner of a broad liquidating movement. Com- 
putations covering some 250 leading stocks show 
an average selling price of only about 8!/, times 
their latest 12 months’ earnings. The steels are 
selling for less than five times their more 
recent 12 months’ results, tires for a_ little 
over five times, rails less than six times, min- 
ing and smelting seven times, and machinery shares 
less than seven times. Such extremely low price- 
earnings ratios have never before, at least, consti- 
tuted a signal of the imminence of a bear market. 


EVERY INDICATION is that the cost of living has 
entered upon a long upward trend, and the intelli- 
gent course for the investor would appear to be 
to keep a substantial proportion of his funds at 
work providing income with which to absorb at 
least a significant part of the additional costs he 
is going to be called upon to meet. Prices are cur- 
rently only about four points below the July 28 
high (as measured by the industrial average), and 
could react further without violating the pattern 
of a "technical correction." But over the longer run 
the prospects are for better levels than. have been 
seen this year, and investors should adjust their 
policies accordingly. 

—Written August 21; Richard J. Anderson. 
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MORE TO SPEND: The fear-inspired buying 
wave—touched off by the rush to stock up on 
silks before supplies were exhausted—has subsided 
somewhat, although the statistics on department 
store sales continue to show wide gains from cor- 
responding weeks of last year. And until the rise 
in the cost of living catches up with the higher total 
of payroll payments, we can confidently look for- 
ward to a continuing growth of retail sales volumes. 
The increasing amount the "average man" now has 
left over to spend for other things, after meeting 
his rent and even after paying his higher grocery 
and clothing bills, and providing for other essen- 
tials, is shown by an examination of recent move- 
ments of wage statistics and the cost of living in- 
dex. A recent Conference Board report showed 
that authority's cost of living index 3!/> per cent 
above a year ago. But in the meantime, average 
weekly earnings of office and shop workers—as 
compiled by New York State—have risen nearly 
15!/. per cent, and now stand at the highest point 
on record, more than $2 above even the 1929 high. 
Going back to 1938 for comparative purposes, the 
workers’ advantage is even greater. As against 
three years ago, the rise in the living cost index is 
again about 3!/, per cent. But the rise in weekly 
earnings in that period amounts to 27!/> per cent! 
Such a spread cannot persist indefinitely. Although 
wages will undoubtedly go even higher, the rise in 
living costs can be expected to be accelerated, and 
the worker will be indeed lucky if they do not far 
surpass the rise in average wage levels before the 
present cycle has run its course. 


BRAKES ON BANK CREDIT? Despite the fact 
that excess bank reserves are currently far below 
their peak of last October (around $5 billion vs. 
nearly $7 billion then), rumors persist that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board may act soon to increase re- 
serve requirements, perhaps even to double them. 
The last time that this was done occurred in May, 
1937, and this step was credited with doing much 
to bring on the record-breaking slump in business 
that carried through the second half of that year, 
and continued at a somewhat slower pace through- 
out the first half of 1938. Just now, of course, the 
reason for any such move would be the further 
attempt to stave off inflation. Because of the 
changed conditions now, as compared with 1937, 
an increase in requirements would have a far less 
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serious effect upon general business activity than 
it did four years ago. But it would undoubtedly 
have a significant effect upon high grade bond 
prices, particularly U. S. Governments, inasmuch 
as institutions deficient in reserves under the more 
stringent requirements would dispose of invest- 
ments of that type in order to comply with the 
regulations. While one of the leading proponents 
of increased reserve requirements is FRB Chairman 
Eccles—Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau for 
obvious reasons is ranged on the other side. Be- 
cause of this difference within the Administration 
itself, any prediction as to the Board's probable 
action would be hazardous. 


PROFIT MARGINS NARROWING: Six months’ 
earnings statements of leading aircraft manufac- 
turing companies in most instances disclosed wide 
gains from year-ago levels. And there is every 
indication that results will continue to run far above 
those which have characterized recent years. 
Nevertheless, there can be found support for the 
opinion that the January-June figures of this year 
may have set peaks for a number of individual 
companies that will stand for some time to come. 
Of course, this industry is being affected by rising 
labor costs and heavier taxes, in common with all 
business. But another factor also enters this pic- 
ture. Profit margins on contracts placed by the 
British were materially wider than those permitted 
by the U. S. Government, and as British business 
is completed the plants start work on the contracts 
placed by the U. S. Much of the latter covers 
aircraft that will be delivered to the British under 
the Lease-Lend Act. But legally, the work is being 
done for this country, which is paying the bills. As 
new plant facilities come into production, expanded 
volume will to some extent offset the narrower 
profit margins. But whether the companies will be 
able to realize the same total earnings as those 
recently reported, remains to be seen. This is one 
reason why the aircraft shares refuse to sell at a 
more ''normal'’ ratio to the earnings realized so far 
this year. 


PROBLEM FOR STEEL INDUSTRY: Beginning 
September |, all defense orders for iron and ‘steel 
are to receive priorities over all non-defense busi- 
ness. The immediate result of this will doubtless 
be a certain amount of confusion in some plants, 
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and may even be reflected temporarily in operat- 
ing schedules, although over the long run the com- 
panies will find they will have all they can do to 
keep up with demand. In another direction, how- 
ever, there is a threat of more significance, and 
this may well be reflected in the weekly figure on 
ingot output. This is the growing shortage of 
scrap, traceable to three factors. With the steel 
industry operating near capacity levels for nearly 
a year, stocks of scrap have been rapidly used up. 
And Japan, of course, took every available ton of 
scrap, until stopped by the embargo. There is 
nothing that can be done about that now. But the 
OPACS' price ceiling on iron and steel scrap is 
keeping off the market much of this material that 
would be obtained if prices were high enough to 
provide the necessary incentive. Already the scrap 
price schedule has been liberalized somewhat, in an 
effort to alleviate the situation. But further relax- 
ation of the ceiling will undoubtedly be seen, fur- 
nishing further evidence of the difficulty of keeping 
prices down by edict when all the fundamentals 
are working to lift them to much higher levels. 


PEAK FOR BUILDING: Last month contracts 
awarded for new construction totalled $577.4 mil- 
lion, according to F. W. Dodge figures, which cover 
37 eastern states, and constituted the highest July 
seen since 1929. The defense program can be ex- 
pected to sustain the current high rate of factory 
construction, but in the field of residential building 
there have recently appeared signals which may 
mean that we are currently witnessing the approxi- 
mate peak. While July's $205 million residential 
total was 46 per cent greater than that of the same 
month last year, it did not quite come up to the 
June figure. In fact, the May, June and July fig- 
ures all fell within the narrow range of $201.3 mil- 
lion-$205.6 million. And in recent months FHA 
figures on numbers of homes contemplated have 
been definitely sagging. At least a part of the 
reason is the uncertainty of obtaining the necessary 
materials, and this is something that will probably 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 

The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Firestone Tire & 
Rubber deb. 3s, 1961.... 98  *104 3.1% 


*For sinking fund at IOI. 


exert a more and more important influence in com- 
ing months. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Soap sales scored a year- 
to-year rise of some 26 per cent in the first half. 
. . « Allis-Chalmers will build and equip a $9.1 
million bomber equipment plant. . . . Vanadium is 
now under full priority control. . . . Mengel Com- 
pany cleared preferred arrears last week—improv- 
ing earnings may bring a common payment... . 
Air express shipments scored an all-time high in the 
first six months this year. . . . Melville Shoe has 
advanced prices on its three lines of men's and 
boys' shoes. . . . Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
will headline speakers at the forthcoming conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Association—others 
include Brigadier General Ayres and Senator Tom 
Connally. . . . Pacific Gas & Electric may refund 
$50-$100 million of its bonds—action may be seen 
next month. ... First rail carriers to report for July 
disclose wide earnings gains. . . . Crosley engineers 
have devised a method of substituting ordinary 
steel, specially processed, for aluminum in the man- 
ufacture of airplane parts. . . . Through Federal 
Reserve Banks, Government is making a census of 
foreign-owned property under U. S. jurisdiction. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: Recent Curent all 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, ‘'73.. 100 5.00% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4!/2s, 2003. 98 4.59 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 101 4.95 103%, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. '70.. 93 4.83 102! 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/2s, '77.. 103 5.33 105 
FOR PROFIT: 

Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, ‘52... 79 5.06 Not 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/2s, 52. 101 4.45 105 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56....... 73 6.84 105 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 88 5.68 103 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............. 83 4.81 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME: — 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum..... 100 5.00% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum.......... 43 5.23 48!/, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. 102 5.88 105 
Reynolds Metals 5'/2% cum...... 95 5.82 107, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 96 4.68 107 


Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 83 4.81 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 
Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum........... 84 5.95 100 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 40 7.50 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum........ 55 6.36 100 
West. Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A". 101 6.93 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 512% cum. 95 5.82 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


These issues are recommended for purchase primarily because 
of dividend regularity and reasonable yield. While not devoid 


STOCKS 
Adams-Millis .......... 22 $1.00 45% $3.54 $3.03 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 13 0.80 6.1 0.95 1.33 
Best & Company....... 30 6.6 £3.42 £3.63 
Borden Company ...... 20 1.40 7.0 1.81 1.72 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 92 5.00 5.4 Pe S55 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 38 3.25 8.6 3.48 4.31 
Continental Can ....... 37 2.00 5.4 2.71 2.82 
Corn Products ......... 50 3.00 6.0 3.32 3.11 
First National Stores.... 38 2.50 6.6 h3.34 h3.06 
Gen'l Amer. Transport... 50 3.00 6.0 3.11 4.11 
General Foods ........ 39 §©6©2.00 5.1 2.75 2.77 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 
1940 and 1941. 


Jan. |, 1940 and 1941. h—Fiscal years ended March 31, 


of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably 

tend to be more restricted than in the "Business Cycle" group. 
Recent —Indicated— A Earni 

STOCKS ece ndicate nnuai 


Price Div. Yield 1939 
(6.5.) ......... 25 $1.35 5.4% $1.90 $1.83 


Louisville Gas & E. "A". 21 1.50 7.4 2.33 2.34 


Mathieson Alkali ....... 29 «41.50 5.1 1.12 1.72 
May Department Stores. 54 3.00 5.5 £3.58 £4.10 
Melville Shoe ......... 31 «82.00 6.4 2.88 2.96 
National Dairy Products. 14 0.80 5.7 1.89 1.66 
Pacific Lighting ....... 37. 8.1 3.60 3.13 
Standard Brands ....... 6 0.50 8.3 0.51 0.71 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 32 1.50 4.7 2.24 2.20 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 35 2.25 6.4 2.53 3.03 
Union Pacific R.R....... 82 6.00 7.3 6.75 6.96 
United Fruit .......... 71 4.00 5.6 4.87 5.10 


§—Including extras. f+Fiscal years ended 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining, but their potentialities 
warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 


sTocks 
Allis-Chaimers ........... 29 $1.50 $2.09 $2.84 
American Brake Shoe... ... 37 2.10 2.39 3.49 
American Car & Foundry... 32 ...  hD3.40 h4.96 
Anaconda Copper ....... 29 2.00 2.33 $4.04 


Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 32 1.50 1.54 4.07 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.... 28 1.00 0.95 2.69 


Bethlehem Steel .......... 69 5.00 5.75 14.04 
Briggs Mfg. ........... «225 109 3.10 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 41 2.20 4.09 2.40 
Commercial Solvents _.... . i 0.25 0.61 0.91 
Crown Cork & Seal........ 23 0.50 2.80 3.90 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd... 36 ses 0.42 5.05 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 38 2.00 2.76 3.81 
General Electric .......... 32 1.85 1.43 1.95 


t—Before depletion. 
(18) 


portfolios when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in a war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. Consequently, our inquiry department 
should be consulted before making initial purchases or mak- 
ing an addition to present holdings. 


STOCKS ‘Price Dividend 
Glidden Company ....... 17 $1.00 k$I.70 k$1I.56 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.... 26 0.50 3.48 4.09 
Kennecott Copper ........ 38 2.75 $3.14 +4.05 
Lima Locomotive ......... 26 eo D0.64 0.41 
Louisville & Nash. R.R...... 68 6.00 6.32 8.15 
McCrory Stores .......... 16 1.25 1.95 2.05 
Mesta Machine .......... 31 2.00 2.72 3.08 
National Acme ........... 20 1.00 1.16 4.40 
New York Air Brake....... 39 3.00 2.89 4.04 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 24 1.50 2.43 3.51 
_ 9 0.25 1.21 
Thompson Products ....... 27 1.75 3.90 5.17 
Timken Roller Bearing. .... 45 3.50 3.02 3.72 
57 3.00 1.83 8.84 


D—Deficit. h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1940 and 1941. k—Fiscal years to Oct. 31, 1939 and 1940. 
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WITH RAW MATERIAL shortages popping up on 
all sides, OPM has been swamped with protests. Some 
months ago, certain far-seeing businessmen (who were 
still working on normal lines) began to look for their 
future place in the defense sun. Under the present set- 
up, they couldn’t find one. But with defense lagging 
for want of more productive facilities, this didn’t make 
sense. So they began to shout. The nation’s press echoed 
their cry in a big way. Result is that relief should soon 
be seen. This may involve mandatory subcontracting 
and some revision of existing priorities system. 


LATIN AMERICA is taking a tip from Uncle Sam. 
To ease shipping shortages on southern hemisphere 
trade routes, several countries south of the Rio Grande 
are using German, Danish and Italian vessels formerly 
tied up in their ports. 


A PEACE PROPOSAL from Hitler is still expected. 
Time mentioned is late next month. Around the na- 
tion’s capital, it is believed that one object of recent 
Roosevelt-Churchill meeting was to counter effects of 
any such development. Whatever happens, it’s a good 
guess the present defense organization won’t be cut 
down. U. S. will continue to drive toward tremendous 
military-naval plant. 


A GREAT DEAL has been said about shortages, but 
little about items which should continue to be plentiful. 
These include food, coal, clothing, glassware, books, 
essential drugs and wood furniture. This isn’t a com- 
plete list, but it’s indicative. And, of course, future 
developments may change their present status. 


ARMY OFFICIALS worked very hard to get the 18- 
month service extension through Congress. So rapidity 
with which War Department announced it would follow 
a liberal policy with this and allied legislation was un- 
expected. Maybe it was the extremely close result in 
the House that did the trick—the bill passed there by 
only one vote. But there’s plenty of talk around Capitol 
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Hill that it was done primarily to lift a sagging Army 
morale. 


WHEN YOUR CREDIT’S good you can do almost 
anything. Federal Loan Administrator Jesse Jones has 
commitments to pay nearly $3 billion in defense loans 
and for purchases of strategic materials. Yet, he is 
managing the whole thing by paying out only between 
$50 and $60 million monthly in cash. 


FIRST STATE-WIDE blackout will be seen in New 
Mexico, September 12. Results will be studied by Army 
and observers for Office of Civilian Defense. Why a 
border state? That is where “an invasion” might con- 
ceivably be initiated. 


SOME SOURCES declare that it’s becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to chart the country’s real defense prog- 
ress. Censorship is the reason given. They say it’s 
extending rapidly to all official figures. Who’s responsi- 
ble? About nearest you can get to an answer on this 
is, “The ‘higher-ups’.” 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington is saying that: FSA 
Administrator McNutt refused President’s offer of At- 
torney-Generalship. Fighter planes have already 


been delivered to Russia—bombers are next. . . . Reports 
of “unwarranted” price increases on ladies’ hosiery are 
pouring into OPACS. . . . The current flurry of strikes 


won't become more serious. . . . Odds are 5-to-1 that 
taxes will be further increased next year. . . . Too much 
of defense program is in the hands of “lawyers” and 
“salesmen.” . . . Army, Navy, and OPM purchasing 
will be consolidated into single unit under Maury Mav- 
erick—Donald Nelson, present Director of Purchases for 
OPM, will act in secondary capacity. . . . Henderson 
feels he is being asked to do an “impossible” job with 
inadequate powers. . . . Present inflation will not match 
that of World War I in scope of rise. . . . Roosevelt is 
still dodging some important domestic decisions. 


—Thomas A. Falco. 
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Synthetics 


“Celok” is the new Celanese fabric 
for men’s hat linings and sweatbands 
—an improvement over satin and 
leather because it resists all perspira- 
tion, and keeps the hotheaded cool and 
the coolheaded warm. . . . The search 
of Precision Finishing Machine Cor- 
poration for a serviceable material to 
replace silk in the delicate stencils 
for textile printing and decoration has 
ended—experiments of a year prove 
that duPont’s nylon does the job as 
well. . . . Shortage of metal for hair 
curlers will not eliminate this indus- 
try, for Columbia Protectosyte Com- 
pany has found a plastic substitute— 
the ladies will now actually look at- 
tractive when their hair is up in these 
new synthetic curlers, which come in 
three colors... . A variety of cotton 
is being utilized by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Chemistry to produce 
a hard wax—tests show that this 
“cotton wax’’ is suitable for making 
many polishes, including those for au- 
tomobiles, furniture, floors and shoes. 
. . . Next in insulating varnishes is 
one made from the shells of cashew 
nuts by Irvington Varnish & Insula- 
tor Company—it is said to be particu- 
larly useful for electric coils... . 
White fish meat provides the raw ma- 
terial for a new type of synthetic wool 
developed by Shinko Rayon Company 
in Japan—are the Japanese forced to 
find wool substitutes ? 


Glass Glossary 


Several manufacturers of Portland 
cement are looking into the use of 
glass to reinforce concrete—it is be- 
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By C. Weston Smith, tn. 


P lastic covered baseball bats 
will next be available in all 
college and club colors—it is 
said that not even a home run 
clout can mar the coating. 


lieved that special shapes of glass 
could be used to replace steel rein- 
forcements in bridge building and 


foundations. Sun glasses 
which can be dimmed at will from 
almost clear glass to complete black- 
ness have been perfected by Polaroid 
Corporation—these “variable density” 


lenses are made adjustable within the’ 


spectacle frame so that they can be 
easily rotated by the wearer. 

Newest in glass containers for ex- 
pensive perfumes are styled in keep- 
ing with war developments—the new 
line of Karoff, Ltd., includes an ato- 
mizer shaped like a cannon, a tiny 
cask in the form of an army drum and 
a bottle that looks like a bullet. . . . 
The smallest yet in illuminated mag- 
nifiers of E. W. Pike & Company is 
powered with a Bausch & Lomb 
double-lens system of 714-inch mag- 
nification—called the “Flaw-Finder’” ; 
it is a self-contained unit, equipped 
with dry cells, and may be conven- 
iently carried in the hip-pocket. . . . 
The most extensive advertising cam- 
paign for all-glass cooking utensils 
will be launched by Corning Glass 
Works in September—the company’s 
“Pyrex” ware will be featured in sev- 
eral new designs to show that it can 
readily replace aluminum pots and 
pans. The new “Shooting 
Master” glasses for the hunter will be 
offered by American Optical Com- 
pany in two varieties—(1) equipped 
with “Calobar” lenses for glare pro- 
tection and (2) styled with “Noviol” 
lenses to brighten the target on dull 
days. 


Publishing Patter 


For the first time since he took 
office in 1932, President Roosevelt 
will appear as an author in a series 
of magazine articles—Crowell-Collier 
Publishing will release the series, un- 
der the title “The Fight Goes On,” 
beginning in the September 13 issue 
of Collier's. . . . This fall will see the 
Curtis Publishing Company trying 
out a promotional campaign on the 
radio—through its Saturday Evening 
Post, the company will tie in with 
“The Aldrich Family” program... . 
Time, Inc., is giving its Life adver- 
tisers plenty of time to prepare for an 
increase in rates—announcement is 
made that Life advertising rates will 
be increased by 10 per cent in April, 
1942. . . . The monthly magazine, 
Golf, is being suspended with the cur- 
rent issue, not because of any decline 
in the popularity of the sport—it 
seems that defense priorities have tied 
up rubber and steel to such an extent 
that the production of clubs and balls 
next year will be highly restricted. 
... Sea Power, the official publication 
of the Navy League of the U.S., will 
be placed on public sale in September 
for the first time in its 39 years of 
existence—the journal will now ac- 
cept national advertising. . . . Dance 
band fans will have their own maga- 
zine now that Jam Session is being 
published—most interesting, however, 
is the fact that the backers of the 
publication are advertising executives 
connected with Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn. . . . The former editor 
of Ballyhoo, the magazine that bur- 
lesqued advertising, is bringing out a 
new humor publication to temper the 
patience of patients—called Funny 
Bone, it will be circulated only 
through doctors’ offices. 


Household Gadgets 


The General Shaver division of 
Remington Rand first brought out a 
“double-header” electric razor and 
then a “triple-header,” but now has 
gone a step further—coming is the 
“Remington Foursome” with three 
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full-cutting heads, plus a trimming 
head... . The newest “Electric Gar- 
bage Pail’ of General Electric is more 
compact and of much greater effective 
capacity than the previous model— 
this type can be attached to the drain 
of almost any sink. . . . A special 
“Toast’n Jam” set has been added to 
the 1942 *Toastmaster” line of Mc- 
Graw Electric—this set is designed 
for couples and small families, where- 
as the other models are styled to meet 
the needs of families of six and more. 
... The newest heating pads for beds, 
being introduced by Casco Products, 
will feature the ““Cascomatic” control 
and ‘Nite-Lite’” switch—the idea is 
that the sleeper can select the heat 
desired in the dark and then set the 
heater to turn itself off automatically. 
... The new fall line of washing ma- 
chines of Altorfer Bros. will introduce 
a unique improvement—each “ABC- 
O-Matic” washer will have a built-in 
“scum-free” rinser. . . . Electrically 
lighted house numbers, that are vis- 
ible both day and night, are being 
offered by And-Bar Engineering un- 
der the tradename of “Beacon”— 
these numerals can be purchased 
separately and then mounted together 
to form any number... . An innova- 
tion in compact wall heaters for rooms 
is the new model being marketed by 
Bauer Manufacturing Corporation— 
this type, which has the appearance of 
a fluorescent tube lamp, is called the 
“Body-Glo.” . . . A new pouring 
spout, designed by Kind & Konikoff 
for attachment to any liquor bottle, 
starts playing a tune as soon as the 
decanter is tilted—those who would 
take a surreptitious drink without 
permission will at least have a mus- 
ical accompaniment. 


Christenings 


The new line of quick-frozen fruits 
and vegetables that will be introduced 
by National Dairy Products for the 
first time next month will be featured 
under the title of ‘Frozest,” a trade- 
name which the company took from 
one of its ice cream brands... . 
Quaker Oats as selected “Lettuce 
Leaf” to describe its new corn oil 
product which, fused with crushed 
olives, has the taste and appearance of 
imported olive oil. . . . . The novel 
type of oven and dryer designed by 
Johns-Manville for textile plants and 
laundries will be known as the “Mar- 
inite.” . . . A new line of rubberized 
shower-bath curtains is being intro- 
duced by Kleinert Rubber as “Fleece- 
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. . Another “Master” is on 
the way, this one being the “Flow- 
Master,” which is a new lard pas- 
teurizing machine developed by the 


Nap.” . 


Marco Company. . . . Newest in skin 
softeners is “Dixatone,” a product of 
the E. E. Dickinson Company, witch 
hazel manufacturer. .. . z A new variety 
of men’s socks, this one without toes 
or heels, is being featured by Des- 
mond’s, Inc., under the name of 
Gaitees.” 


Odds & Ends 


Industry is certainly doing its part 
to promote purchase of Defense 
Bonds—in the past week it became 
known that Ward Baking would put 
“defense ads” on the wrappers of 100 
million loaves of bread, while Philco 
Corporation is printing 50,000 “De- 
fense Posters” for distribution 
through radio, refrigerator and other 
electrical equipment dealers. . . . East- 
man Kodak is ready to make what is 
called “one of the greatest advances 
in photography since the discovery of 
the wet plate’”—a new color printing 
process makes it possible for any ama- 
teur photographer to take still color 
pictures as easily as taking black-and- 
white ones. .. . The turrets of bomb- 
ing planes are provided with much 
greater firing power through an in- 
vention of Boeing Aircraft—whereas 
machine guns have been limited to 
about 35 rounds of ammunition with- 
out reloading, this new device per- 
mits the firing of several hundred 
rounds without stopping to insert a 
fresh supply of cartridges. . . . Alu - 
minum Goods Manufacturing, mak- 
ers of “Mirro” utensils, will not sit 
back waiting for aluminum priorities 
to end—-its salesmen will be kept busy 
selling silverware, knives and glass- 
ware. ... The country’s first “Civilian 
& National Defense Exposition” will 
be held at New York City’s Grand 
Central Palace from September 20 to 
October 18—‘a thrilling military and 
naval display” of new mechanized ar- 
mored vehicles, aircraft and defense 
emergency equipment is promised. 
... Pfeiffer Brewing will be the spon- 
sor of the radio broadcasts for all 
games of the Detroit Lions (profes- 
sional football team) this fall—Harry 
Wismer, veteran sports commentator, 
will be at the microphone. . . . The 
“V” motif of victory will next turn up 
in business stationery—Eaton Paper 
Corporation is introducing typewriter 
paper with an enormous “V” shadow- 
printed on each sheet. 


REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


ON THE CONNECTICUT SHORE 
An original New England colonial house built 
in 1785 in center of village of Old Saybrook; 
twelve rooms and nine fireplaces; has one of the 
few unspoiled domed ceiling ballrooms in New 
England; an acre of ground and fine shade trees; 


$9,500. 
H. T. CHAPMAN 
OLD SAYBROOK CONNECTICUT 
MISSISSIPPI 


TUNG GROVES. Farms and low-price land. 
Free List. S. G. Thigpen, Picayune, Miss. 


NEW JERSEY 


MOUNTAIN LAKES—Owners will thoroughly 
renovate and decorate to your taste, gentleman’s 
home of 10 rooms, 3 baths, 2 sunrooms; peren- 
nial borders, sunken garden to the south; rent 
$75; sale $7,500, worth twice; easy terms. 
MRS. L. M. KLINTRUP 
150 Boulevard, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


INVEST IN ACREAGE—190 acres; good soil; 

woods; pasture, water; new barns; new small 

dwellings; all for $5,900. SACRIFICE! 
CHAS. G. ORT 

245 Main St. Hackettstown, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


The splendid, Elizabethan-type mansion on the 
crest of the hill above the 200 acre private lake 
is beautifully constructed and gives inspirnig pan- 
oramic views. The lake is stocked with fish. 
A beautiful wooded island where wild life abounds. 
360 acre estate. Other homes, cottages, camps 
for sale or rent. Send for pamphlets. 


JOHN M. LEWIS, Broker 
COPAKE, N. Y. 


BINGHAMTON vicinity (Chenango Bridge 3% 
miles to city). Gentleman’s residence, built by 
owner, 9 large rooms, bathroom, city water, elec- 
tricity, fireplace, furnace; enclosed porches; 
lawns, landscaping. 2 car garage, 2% acres, 
paved roads. Convenient to R.R. station, church, 
schools, stores. Photos on request. $15,000; 


terms. 
R. N. VOORHIS 


270 Broadway New York City 


Waterfront acreage, small or larger estates, well 
restricted, accessible, high elevation, beautiful 
views, good rock road, water main, electricity, 
secluded, hour New York, close village. 


OWNER, GUSTAV E. ULLMAN, 
CARMEL, NEW YORK 


COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. Y. 79 acres fruit 
& poultry farm overlooking the Hudson River. 
arns. other buildings and equipment. Pri 
$16,000. 
J. F. HOLMES, Star Route, Hudson, N. Y. 


VERMONT 


GENTLEMEN’S ESTATE in Vermont for sale. 
8 room house, 50 acres land, coal furnace. Every 
convenience. 

Box 706, Financial World, 

21 West St., New York City 


VERMONT FARMS, Summer homes, acreage 
and village properties from $450 to $8,000. Write 


for list. 
CHARLES W. VAUGHAN AGENCY, 


THETFORD, VT 


VIRGINIA 


80 Acre Blue Grass Farm, 5 miles from Staunton, 
9 room brick home, barns, etc. Valuable spring, 
taxes $38 annually. Price $8,500. Long terms. 


JOHN REID 
BENNETT REALTY CO., LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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A firmer tone appeared around 
mid-week but there was not sufficient 
evidence of a broad recovery move- 
ment to give a definite indication of a 
reversal of the general decline which 
started around the first of August 
and continued with practically no in- 
terruption up to last Wednesday. 
There was renewed strength in sugar 
bonds and some of the secondary 
rails, but the pronounced weakness 
in other secondary issues—notably 
the Burlington group—gave the mar- 
ket ar irregular appearance. 


BURLINGTON BONDS 


Persistent weakness in Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy bonds carried 
the refunding 4%s to levels below 
70 last week and other Burlington 
issues—including the relatively high 
grade Illinois Division liens—sold at 
prices representing substantial losses 
from the 1941 highs. Several ex- 
planations were advanced for the de- 
cline none of which appeared entirely 
satisfactory. The market for Burling- 
ton bonds has been soft ever since 
they were removed from the New 
York legal list. This change in their 
status does not necessitate liquidation 
by savings banks and fiduciaries but 
there has probably been some selling 
by institutional holders. 

If this is the major cause of the 
weakness in this group, concerted 
selling on a declining market because 
of an arbitrary disqualification ap- 
pears rather ironic in view of the 
practical certainty that the Burling- 
ton’s 1941 earnings will be the best 
in ten years. It is expected that fixed 
charges will be covered about 2.2 
times in the current year, as against 
1.45 times in 1940. A satisfactory 
financial position has been maintained 
and, unless the road declares a much 
larger dividend this year than the $2 
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rate in effect from 1937 through 1940, 
it will end 1941 with a substantial 
gain in working capital position. | 
One adverse factor in the Burling- 
ton situation has been the loss of 
business by Illinois coal mines to lake 
cargo coal shipped from Virginia and 
West Virginia mines. The shipping 
stringency on the Great Lakes sug- 
gests the possibility of a greatly in- 
creased rail movement of Illinois coal 
in which the Burlington would be 
one of the principal beneficiaries. 
Although the road is never likely to 
reattain its earning power of the 
1920s, retention of holdings of the 
bonds is warranted, and moderate 
purchases on a semi-speculative basis 
might be considered at these levels. 


LOUISVILLE G. & E. 3s 


Louisville Gas & Electric first and 
refunding 3's, 1966, which had been 
quoted around 110, had an abrupt 
decline of about 3 points early last 
week. The sell-off was occasioned by 
rumors of a refunding operation. The 
call price, currently 10714, drops to 
105 on September 1. High grade 
bonds bearing coupons of more than 
3 per cent, and selling several points 
above call prices, are subject to these 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Ame the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


following compilation. 


Issues: Offering Underwriters 
Standard Oil of Califcrnia...$15 million serial 1.05-2.20’s, 1946-55...Dillon Read & Co., et al..Aug. 30 


25 million 234s, 1966 


$ 
Wisconsin Power & Light ..$30 million 3%s, 1971.... 
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sharp readjustments from time to 
time. Pacific Gas & Electric 4s, 
1964, also moved closer to their call 
price of 110. The high redemption 
level has been a barrier to refinancing 
of this issue, but it is reported that 
plans for a refunding have been re- 
vived. 


LEHIGH & SUSQUEHANNA 


The final decision on rejection or 
reaffirmation of the lease of the Le- 
high & Susquehanna will affect the 
position of both the bonds of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey and 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation. Now that 
the New Jersey tax settlement plan 
has been approved, one of the bar- 
riers to the reorganization of the 
Jersey Central has been removed, but 
no plan can be formulated until the 
status of the Lehigh & Susquehanna 
lease is determined. This property 
is an important segment of the Jersey 
Central system; a severance study of 
earnings of this property is now 
under way. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation bonds 
have been somewhat easier during the 
past two weeks after a brisk advance 
predicated upon a prospective large 
increase in the earnings of the coal 
properties this year. The $2.2 million 
annual rental for the railroad prop- 
erty has been the main support for 
the L. C. & N. bonds for some years. 
Unsuccessful efforts have been made 
by the Jersey Central trustees to ob- 
tain a reduction in the rental pay- 
ments. 


SIMMONS 4s 


Despite a very large increase in tax 
deductions, earnings of Simmons 
Company showed a good increase 
over the first six months of 1940, 
with fixed charges covered 3.82 times. 
The comparison for the last half will 
presumably be less favorable, because 
of higher taxes and the fact that the 
company operated at close to capacity 
in the 1940 period. Simmons has 
received some fairly substantial gov- 
ernment contracts, but defense busi- 
ness has been a small percentage of 
the total thus far. Business prospects 
appear generally favorable, although 
the company may encounter priority 
trouble later on. 

The bonds have held in a narrow 
price range this year, but recently 
declined about 20 points from the 
high of 104%. At current levels only 
slightly above the call price of 102, 
they afford a satisfactory yield and 
are considered suitable for retention. 
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TIME FINANCING 


Concluded from page 4 


welcome regulations which are not 
unduly restrictive or arbitrary, but 
which would prohibit competition on 
the basis of too liberal credit terms. 
However, it will not be possible to 
gauge the effects of the new regula- 
tions accurately until there is further 
information as to the policies which 
will be followed and the details of 
administration. 

It seems probable that the basis 
for regulation was established by ex- 
ecutive order because of the delay in 
Congress on price control legislation. 
It is a reasonable surmise that speci- 
fic statutory authority for control of 
installment financing will be sought 
at some later time. If legislation is 
enacted, it may well prove to be of a 
permanent character, not depending 
upon a national emergency for its 
validity. The long range implications 
of such legislation would carry much 
greater significance in the field of 
time payment financing than tempo- 
rary rules based upon the emergency 
powers of the Executive Department. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 


Concluded from page 6 


of the company in mid-1917 and trace 
its development from there. 

At the outset, Phillips was pri: 
marily a producer of crude oil and nat: 
ural gas, and its processing activities 
were confined solely to the extraction 
of natural gasoline from “wet” gas. 
The processes used in the latter op- 
eration at that time were inefficient 
and the product did not enjoy wide 
acceptance, due to unfavorable ex- 
perience with it during the World 
War years. Phillips pioneered in the 
development of new and better meth- 
ods of extraction, and laid the 
groundwork for those in use today. 
This widened the market to such an 
extent that the company was able to 
step up its production of natural gas- 
oline from 389,928 gallons in 1918 to 
186.7 million gallons in 1927, crude 
output increasing during the same 
period from 218,466 barrels to 17.2 
million barrels. 
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Issue Amount Date 
Alabama Gas Co., Ist 
$30,000 Sept. 2.°41 
Allentown- Gas Co., 
$30,000 Sept. 1,'41 
Allied Owners Corp., 1st lien 
cum. inc. 5s, 1958........ 214,500 Sept. 14,°41 
American Wire Fabrics Corp., a 
ist A %, 1942....... Entire Sept. 1,°41 
California Water & Telephone 
Carleton Corp., let 5s, C, 
Central Ras Edison, Inc., 
370,000 Oct. 1,°41 
Central Utility Co. 
(Kansas), Ist & coll. tr. A 
25,000 Sept. 15,’41 


Cae Paper & Co., 
deb. 4%s, 1950 (1938 issue) 275,000 Sept. 1,'41 


4%, 1950 (1935 issue)..... 275,000 Sept. 1,°41 
Cleveland Railway, lst A 5s.. 125,000 Sept. 1,’41 
Columbus & Southern Ohio 

El. Co., lst 3%s, 1970.... 200,000 Sept. 1,41 
Connecticut Light & Power 


Co., deb. 3%s, 1956...... 81,000 Sept. 1,’41 
Consolidated Gas, El. Lt. & 

Power Co., of Balt, Ist ref. 

650,000 Sept. 10,’41 
Consolidated Title Corp., coll. 

WEE. 33,000 Sept. 1,°41 


976,500 Sept. 1,’4) 
Detrelt Times (Times Publish- 
ing Co.), deb. 68, dated 1928 Entire Sept. 1,’41 
Durez Plastics |S Chemicals, 
Green ‘Bay & Mississippi Canal 
Co., Ist & ref. 4%s, 1953 50,000 Sept. 1,’41 
Hatfield-Campbell Creek Coal 
Co., Ist 6¥%s, 1948........ Entire Sept. 1,’41 
Howard Lake & Cokato Tele. 
Co., 1st mtge. bonds dated 


Issue Anrount 
(Toledo) lst Ishid 6s, 1943 Eatire Sept. 1,°41 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 6s, _ 


Mississippi Vv alley Telephone sis 

Co., Ist A 6%s, 1945. Entire Sept. 1,°41 
Missouri Gas & Electric Serv- 

_. Co., Ist & ref. A 4s, 


National’ “Distillers Products 


16.670 Sept. 2,'41 


‘orp., conv. 3%s, 1949.... 342,000 Sem. 
National Oil Products Co.. 

85,000 Sept. 1,'41 
National Pole & Treating 

Co., ext. sec. 68, 1941.... Entire Sept. 15,°41 
New Mexico Gas (o., Ist 


Gomes Ge, 45,000 Sept. 15,°41 
Norway (Kingdom of) ext. 6 
1,356,000 Sept. 15,'41 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., 
100,000 Oct. 1,'41 
Parr Shoals Power Co., Ist 
46,000 Oct. 1,°41 
Peseies Gas & Coke Co.. B 


4s, 1981 and D 4s, 1961.. Entire Sept. 2,°41 
Remington-Rand Inc., deb. ; 
Entire Sept. 1,’41 


Santa Fe (Prov. of, Argen- 
tina), Pub. credit ext. 7s, 


Sioux City Gas & El. Co. : 
deb. A 5s, 1942-46........ 206 900 Sept. 15,°41 


Union Investment Co., conv. 
de 46 17,000 Sept. 15,°41 


Van Dorn Iron Works Co., 


Entire Aug. 21,°41 
Warwick & Coventry Water 
Co., gem. Se, 1956....... Entire Sept. 
i Spencer Steel Co.. 
és, 1943 Entire Sept. 1,’41 


The company was still wholly de- 
pendent on others for its outlets. In 
order to correct this situation, the re- 
fining and marketing fields were en- 
tered late in 1927, natural gasoline 
being used as a blending agent to im- 
prove the volatility and antiknock 
characteristics of gasoline refined 
from crude oil. Blending of motor 
fuel to adapt it to varying weather 
conditions was new at that time; the 
practice “caught on” at once. The 
company’s sales of finished products, 
which had risen without interruption 
from a few hundred thousand gallons 
in 1918 to 173 million gallons in 1927, 
continued to set new records in every 
year and in 1940 amounted to 1,174 
million. Crude runs through refiner- 
ies have also risen uninterruptedly, 
totaling 19.3 million barrels last year. 

Representation in the fourth ma- 
jor division of the industry—trans- 
portation—was not long in coming. 
In 1930 an 800-mile gasoline pipe 
line was built, the first of its kind. 
Last year movement of crude and 
products through the company’s lines 
amounted to 52.3 million barrels. It 
should be noted that throughout the 
company’s history emphasis has been 
placed on greater integration of exist- 
ing facilities rather than on expan- 
sion for its own sake. 

Phillips’ large natural gas output 
has inspired three other revolutionary 


developments in more recent years. 
The first of these was the develop- 
ment in 1935 of a new refining pro- 
cess known as polymerization. This 
process combines light hydrocarbons 
into heavier fractions suitable for use 
as motor fuel. Polymer gasoline has a 
high octane (anti-knock) rating and 
good blending qualities and can be 
made at low cost due to the fact that 
its ingredients are less expensive than 
crude oil. Less than two years ago 
another process, alkylation, was an- 
nounced. This also uses natural gas 
or waste gases from refineries and 
natural gasoline plants; the product, 
neohexane, can be blended with other 
hydrocarbons to produce aviation fuel 
of 100 octane or more. Last year 
Phillips and B. F. Goodrich started 
a synthetic rubber plant for which 
Phillips will supply the raw material 
(petroleum gas). 

The company’s natural gas output 
can be sold as such or used as charg- 
ing stock in the polymerization and 
alkylation processes and in produc- 
tion of natural gasoline and synthetic 
rubber. Two other uses also deserve 
mention. Carbon black manufacture 
requires large amounts of natural gas; 
Phillips supplies more than a third 
of the gas used for this purpose, 
since it owns its own carbon black 
plants and also sells to other carbon 
black makers. This year’s sales of 
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FREE 


BOOKLETS 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the literature listed ,below will be sent free 
direct from the firm by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give both name and address. 


Free Booklets Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


Accurate Touch Typewriting 

18-page booklet for anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. Also 
for Secretaries who wish to increase 
their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


7 Pre-Planned Portfolios 

With Analyses 

A wide range of portfolios of interest 
to investors with $2,000 to $100,000, 
featuring liberal income, safety of 
principal and market appreciation. 


Offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 
A Plan for Every Purse 


30 reasons why more than one million 
dollars a day is being invested in fed- 
eral savings and loan associations. 


An Open Door to the Bond Market 


For women investors who prefer bonds. 
Offered by well known bond house. 


Opening an Account 


Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


How to Get 3!/,°% on Your Savings 


In 22 years this building and loan 
association has never paid less than 
3!/,%,. Current financial statement on 
request. 


Complete Comfort and 

Cleanliness in Your Home 

This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low cost horne 
heating and air conditioning systems. 
Available to present and prospective 
home owners. 


A Year's Record of Progress 


Balance sheet of the largest savings 
and loan association serving the South- 
west. Current dividend rate 3!/,% 
per annum. 
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carbon black will probably be more 
than double those of 1927. Finally, 
Phillips is the largest distributor of 
liquefied petroleum gas, consumption 
of which has risen from 465,000 gal- 
lons in 1926 to more than 313 mil- 
lion gallons last year; 1941 require- 
ments are expected to show another 
gain of some 25 per cent. 

The company’s compact marketing 
territory and exceptionally favorable 
operating set-up enable it to operate 
at lower than average cost in each 
of the four principal divisions of the 
industry. Thus, the rising earnings 
trend witnessed since 1938 should be 
continued. 

The stock, while not statistically 
cheap around 4, is one of the most 
attractive representatives of its group 
and possesses important inflation 
hedge attributes. The well protected 
$2 dividend rate affords a yield of 
over 4% per cent. 


BLACKOUT IN SILK 


Continued from page 8 


impression of sheerness and which 
may retail at about $1.35 a pair. 

And now rayon. Here, again, it 
has been difficult to interest manu- 
facturers and the public while silk 
was to be had. Gotham, however, has 
had one particular rayon hose in the 
laboratory for three years. The writer 
first saw it about a year-and-a-half 
ago. It was good then; it is better 
now. Equivalent to a 3'%4-thread 
sheerness, it is a fine-gauge stocking 
that is difficult to distinguish from 
silk and is actually better in wearing 
qualities. Initial response of most 
women who have been shown the 
stocking is, “Well! Things won’t be 
so bad if we can get something like 
this!” 

But yes, you may have guessed it 
—there’s a catch. This stocking, 
which other leading hosiery units pre- 
sumably could duplicate (if they 
haven’t already), requires what is 
known as a “high-tenacity” rayon 
yarn. Now, not only are productive 
facilities for this type of fiber limited, 
but what is available is going mostly 
into automobile tires, much of it for 
defense purposes. Depending on suc- 
cess in obtaining supplies, Gotham, 
for one, could go into immediate pro- 
duction of this hose, retailing it at 
around $1 a pair. 

Through all this, what about nylon ? 
Stockings made of du Pont’s syn- 


thetic fiber have recently been ac- 
counting for some 20 per cent of total 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery ship- 
ments. More nylon would have been 
used, but the present need is for addi- 
tional productive facilities. Part of 
this need will be filled by the big 
chemical company’s new Martinsville 
(Va.) plant, which is expected to 
open sometime near the end of the 
year. Roughly eight months after 
that, maximum capacity should be 
reached. Which means that cur- 
rent nylon output will then be about 
doubled. 

Meanwhile, in line with an OPM- 
OPACS request, hosiery manufactur- 
ers are using one-half of their exist- 
ing supplies to make all-nylon stock- 
ings and the other half to make stock- 
ings “in which the nylon content does 
not exceed 50 per cent of the total 
weight.” 

In the confusion incident to recent 
developments, some sources have de- 
clared that part of the silk-hosiery 
breach would be filled by ‘Vinyon,” 
American Viscose’s synthetic fiber 
(made from Union Carbide’s “Viny- 
lite” resin). That is incorrect. Since 
its début some years ago, “Vinyon” 
has been going largely into industrial 
applications.. And while American 
Viscose—our No. 1 rayon producer, 
by the way—has been working on the 
problem, use of “Vinyon” in hosiery 
is still in the experimental stage. 


ACTUAL OUTLOOK? 


In total, then, the overall outlook 
is somewhat as follows: From now 
until the end of the year, consumers 
should still be able to obtain some of 
the familiar hosiery lines. And, of 
course, a limited supply of all-nylons 
will continue to be available. Within 
a short time, the part-silk and the 
part-nylon combinations will be flow- 
ing into retail channels. By Christ- 
mas, retailers will be highlighting cot- 
ton and rayon hose, the better types 
of which never did get a chance to 
make milady’s acquaintance. 

An interesting corollary to all this 
is that the stocking-repair business is 
slated for a boom. While some women 
have never heard about commercial 
mending of hosiery, many of those 
who did know just didn’t think it 
worthwhile to bother. Things are 
different now. Briefly, a good job of 
reclamation can be done on silk or 
nylon hose suffering from runs, rips 
and tears. While prices vary, the 
average is 23 cents per stocking. 

The well-known hosiery units will 
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exert every effort to maintain present 
price levels, which represent a rise 
over quotations prior to the silk black- 
out. Demand-supply conditions in ny- 
lon (together with the general cost 
picture) are such, however, that a 
further boost in this department 
seems inevitable. Hosiery manu- 
facturers are, of course, in an essen- 
tially speculative calling. But it is 
doubtful whether any of the estab- 
lished units will experience difficulty 
in upholding former volume and pro- 
fit margins — despite recent unprece- 
dented developments. 

For reasons set forth in this dis- 
cussion, it seems unlikely that stock- 
ing-glamor is in for an eclipse. There’s 
too much initiative and ingenuity in 
American industry to permit that. 
Upshot of it all may well be that silk 
will eventually be only a minor factor 
in domestic hosiery manufacture—and 
the gentler sex will proudly recall 
the part it played in securing this new 
economic independence for Uncle 
Sam. 


DEFENSE 
BOND 


Quiz 


Q. Can my children buy Defense 


Saving Stamps? 

A. Yes. Hundreds of thousands of 
American children are buying 
Stamps regularly as their share 
in the national savings pro- 
gram. 


Q. Why should children be encour- 
aged to buy Savings Stamps? 

A. Because by buying Stamps they 
write their names on a Roll of 
Honor of Americans who are 
doing their part to-show the 
dictators that united America 
will never flinch to preserve her 
sacred liberty. 


Q. After my child has collected 
enough Stamps to exchange for 
a Bond, can the Bond be reg- 
istered in the child’s name? 


A. Yes. A minor may own a De- 
fense Savings Bond. Many 
parents are registering Bonds 
in their children’s names to pre- 
pare for future educational 
needs. 


Note.—To buy Defense Bonds and 

Stamps, go to the nearest post 

_ Office, bank, or savings and loan 

association; or write to the 

Treasurer of the United States, 

Washington, D. C., for a mail- 
order form. 
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Ai tthough a steady decline in trad- 
ing volume accompanying a minor 
downtrend in share prices is ordi- 
narily an encouraging sign, no great 
degree of significance can be attached 
to the fact that such a phenomenon 
was witnessed on the decline which 
took place from July 28 to August 15 
in the industrials, and from August 1 
to August 11 in the rails. Share turn- 
over practically always drops off dur- 
ing the early stages of a setback fol- 
lowing an extended rally, and any 
other performance would be highly 
abnormal. If the downtrend persists. 
a pickup in volume may be witnessed 
later ; such a signal would have bear- 
ish connotations, whereas a continu- 
ance of slow trading would indicate 
early reversal of the move. 

The recent decline has canceled 
exactly one-third of the rally from 
May 31 levels in the rails, and slightly 
over 36 per cent of the concurrent 
move in the industrials. It thus 
qualifies as an adequate correction of 
this advance. Of course, this does not 
mean that the reaction cannot proceed 
considerably further, but there does 
not appear any particular reason why 
it should do so. No clearly defined 
support levels are apparent short of 
the 115.30 and 27.43 levels, but it 
seems unlikely that these prices will 
be closely approached. 

In the absence of spectacular new 


developments abroad, the market 
could edge slowly higher until the 
recent highs (130.06 and 30.88) have 
been surpassed. Its subsequent ac- 
tion cannot be judged with any de- 
gree of accuracy at present; the pace 
of the advance, and the trading 
volume generated during its progress, 
will furnish some clue to its probable 
extent. The next objectives on the 
upside are 138.12 in the industrials 
and 35.90 in the rails ; achievement of 
these levels will obviously require 
considerable time unless a definite 
inflationary move develops in the 
market. 

This possibility, however, cannot 
be completely disregarded. The be- 
ginnings of such a development are 
being witnessed in England. The 
industrial average of the London Fi- 
nancial Times has risen to 96.8 from 
83 last March, a substantial portion 
of this advance having taken place in 
the past few weeks. The rail average 
compiled by this publication now 
stands at 51.9 against 41.5 in March. 
Both averages have recovered all the 
ground lost since the invasion of 
France last year. Although a run- 
away inflationary movement does not 
appear to be in the cards, an im- 
provement in investor psychology 
could well bring about a substantial 
rally—Written August 20; Allan F. 
Hussey. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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American Viscose Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (VIS) 
Data revised to August 20, 1941 50 ~ 
Incorporated: 1922, Delaware, as successor to 40 

American Viscose Co., incorporated in Penn- 30 rrr rane 
sylvania in 1910. Office: Delaware Trust 20 

Bidg., Wilmington, Del. Annual meeting: 10 


First Monday in May. Number of stock- 0 
holders: Not reported. 
Capitalization: Funded debt. . None 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 

Onmmen steck ($14 par)....... 1,720,443 shs 


RNEO PER SHARE $4 
OEFICIT PER SHARE o 


2 
1934 “35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘40 


*Callable at $115 a share. 

Business: Largest U. S. producer of rayon yarn and rayon 
staple fibre by the viscose process. Also manufactures acetate 
rayon yarn and some “Vinyon” synthetic yarns. Sales under 
the chief trade mark “Crown” are almost entirely in the 
domestic market, where company accounts for some 30% 
of the total business. Expansion program is expected to in- 
crease capacity to 200 million pounds annually by mid-1942. 

Management: Successful management under the former 
English control remained in office after sale of stock to 
American investors. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital, March 
31, 1941, $45.7 million; cash, $9.8 million. Working capital 
ratio: 6.6-to-1. Book value of common, $49.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Information on old common (privately 
owned) incomplete. Paid 50 cents on new common, Aug. 1, 1940. 

Outlook: Steadily increasing demand for rayon products 
assures a good volume of business. While operating margins 
in this industry tend to narrow, greater economies and in- 
creased efficiency obtained from expansion of capacity should 
permit continuance of satisfactory profit margins. 

Comment: The preferred has investment attributes and the 
common offers a better-than-average particpation in the grow- 
ing rayon industry. 

*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF COMMON STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 71941 
Earned per share $3.58 $3.12 $4.47 $5.07 D$1.82 $1.63 $3.85 sais 
tPrice Range: 


*Based on present otespee. tAdmitted to listing on N. Y. S. E. August 4, 


1941. tTo August 20 


Interstate Department Stores, Inc. 


. P, 

Data revised to August 20, 1941 50 Earnings and Price Range (ISD) 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, to acquire all 40 

of outstanding capital stock of 22 companies 30 


| PRICE RANGE 


operating 23 department stores. 


Office: 111 20 
Eighth Ave., New York City. 


Annual meet- 


ing: Second Tuesday in May. Number of 10 
stockholders (December 31, 1940): preferred, 0 EARNED PER SHARE 
535; common, 2,700. Fiscal year ends Jan. 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $420,875 | $2 
—— stock 7% cum. ($100 $1 


stock (mo par)......... 301,846 shs 1934 ‘36 ‘37 ‘40 1941 


*Callable at $110 a share. 

Business: Operates some 40 stores (mostly in medium-sized 
cities) in the midwestern, southern, and Atlantic states. All 
specialize in popular priced goods sold for cash, except furni- 
ture and radios, which are sold on installment plan. Buying, 
advertising and finances are handled by parent company. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital January 31, 
1941, $4.5 million; cash, $748,223. Working capital ratio: 4.8- 
to-1. Book value of common, $13.62 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred accumulations cleared in 1935; 
regular payments thereafter. Varying common dividends 1929- 
31, 1936-37, 1940 to date; present basis, 60 cents per annum. 

Outlook: Location of most units in manufacturing areas 
makes operation sensitive to changes in industrial activity 
and resultant fluctuations in workers’ purchasing power. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s risk. Common is a 
typical merchandising equity. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


ear’s 
alf year Fiscal 

an hy ended: Total Year Dividends Price Range 
1934 $1.48 1934 None 16%— 3% 
1.24 1935 None 165%— 8% 

3.23 1936 -50 37 %—10% 

0.65 1937 2.75 36%— 8% 

D0.69 1938 None 18 — 6% 

0.55 1939 None 14%— 7% 

1.28 1940 0.15 10%— 4% 

1941 0.45 *11%— 5% 


*To August 20, 1941. 


MacAndrews & Forbes Company 


. Earnings and Price Range (MAF) 


Data revised to August 20, 1941 
Incorporated: 1902, New Jersey. Was con- 
trolled by American Tobacco ‘‘trust’’ until 
latter’s dissolution in 1911. Executive office: 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Cor- 
porate office: Camden, N. J. —— 
meeting: Second Wednesday in May. 
ber of stockholders (March 31, 1941): 
ferred, 362; common, 2,727. 
CapitaNzation: Funded debt..... None 
stock 6% cum. 


ar) ° 19,904 
Common stock ($10 par)........ 303,894 shs 


“*Not callable. 

Business: Manufactures licorice paste, used chiefly in prepa- 
rations of smoking and chewing tobaccos. Also produces box- 
board, insulating materials and fire extinguisher chemicals 
processed from licorice root. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $4.9 million; cash and marketable securities, $2.1 mil- 
lion. Working capital ratio: 5.8-to-1. Book value of common 
stock, $17.44. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Payments on both classes of 
stock without interruption since 1903. Present annual rate 
on common of $2 plus extras instituted 1934. 

Outlook: With chief product—licorice paste—going to 
tobacco industry, sales should continue their essentially stable 
trend. Higher taxes will tend to restrict profit margins. Raw 
materials are obtained from Asia Minor and other Mediter- 
ranean areas and some from the far East. Present supplies 
are considered adequate for several years. 

Comment: Both issues occupy an investment status, although 
marketability is somewhat limited. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
r 


Num- 
pre- 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

cabin wea $0.70 $0.73 $0.66 $0.82 $2.91 *$2.35 42%—30 
1985 ckvawese 0.56 0.69 0:6 0.57 2.4 *3.00 46 —37% 
7 0.56 0.57 0.61 0.77 2.51 *2.50 3 
rer 0.63 0.70 0.62 0.5 2.52 *2.50 36 —26% 
ee 0.42 0.51 0.48 0.58 1.99 *2.50 32 —22 
eee 0.51 0.61 0.56 0.79 2.47 2.00 35 —21 
0.59 0.65 0.52 0.84 2.61 *2.40 35  —255 


“Including extras. August 20, 1941. 


Madison Square Garden Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (MAQ) 
Data revised to August 20, 1941 25 
Incorporated: 1920, New York. Office: 307 m4 PRICE RANGE 
West 49th Street, New York City. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in September. 10 
Number of stockholders (April 1, 1939): 5 EARNED PER SHARE 
about 1,000. 0 Fiscal year ends May 31 $0 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... None $1 
Capital stock (no par).......... 269,600 shs 
OEFICIT PER GHARE 
1934 °35 ‘36 ‘37 38°39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Owns and operates Madison Square Garden, a 
well-known structure designed for athletic events, political 
rallies, carnivals, and special entertainments. In 1931, con- 
structed (on leased land) an outdoor arena, known as Madi- 
son Square Garden Bowl, in Long Island City. 

Management: Well qualified in its specialized field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital May 31, 1941, 
$677,104; cash, $865,193. Working capital ratio: 4-to-1. Book 
value of common, $15.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying common dividends 1927-31, 1935 
to date; no stated basis. 

Outlook: By and large, revenues follow swings in public 
purchasing power. Increased public interest in sports such 
as basketball, together with management’s efforts toward di- 
versification, should continue as favorable general factors. 
‘ Comment: Stock represents a highly specialized type of 

usiness. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE wet - CAPITAL STOCK: 


— Calendar Year’s — 


Qu. ended: Aug.31 Nov. 30 Feb. 28 A 81 Total Dividends Price Range 
1933.... D$0.58 D$0.14 1934.... $0.41 $0. D$0.22 None 7 
1934.... D0.30 0.11 1935.... 0.52 O31 0.64 $0.30 11%— 5% 
1935. D0.52 0.22 1936. 0.75 0.43 0.88 0.70 155%— 8% 
1936. D0.68 0 48 1937. 0.88 0.54 1.22 1.35 15%— 8% 
1937. D0.61 0.51 1938. 1.16 0.56 1.62 1.65 19% —10 
1938. DO0.49 0.52 1939. 0.99 6.48 1.50 1.35 19%—11% 
1989. D0.60 0.30 1940. 1.12 0.58 1.40 1.10 12%— 8% 
1940.. 0. 59 941 9 52 1.44 $0.60 #13%—11 


D0.62 0. 1941.... 0.95 0. 
*Fiscal year ends May 31. 7To August 20, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn te page 28) 
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L. G.’s PAGE 


Concluded from page 12 


in this measure, its main defects re- 
main. That freedom of action with 
which no element of fraud is asso- 
ciated, and which could put life into 
the security business, is still very 
much lacking. 

It will take some time before Con- 
gress could even begin considering the 
remoulding of the Security Act, for 
it is now struggling, and will continue 
to do so, with pressing defense legis- 
lation. That will enable further pres- 
sure to be exerted for more worth- 
while reforms when the real debate 
starts on the floor of Congress. 

And it is more than likely that the 
members will give attentive consider- 
ation to all sound and legitimate argu- 
ments, for the need for a healthy se- 
curity market is clearly apparent. 


MADAM’S All the surface 
MARKET BASKET profundity with 

which the New 
Deal economic pundits discuss the 
pros and cons of inflation carries no 
weight with madam. She knows only 
what the realities of life tell her. And 
it is her market basket that informs 
her that inflation is no theory. 

When she puts it on her arm and 
starts out to fill it with the household 
provender she finds how much the 
living costs for the family have jump- 
ed. Where she formerly paid 30 cents 
a pound for round steak, her butcher 
now charges her 15 cents a pound 
more—and so it runs throughout the 
vegetables, fruits, bread and biscuits 
until madam’s head is all in a whirl 
from trying to figure how she is go- 
ing to make both ends meet. 

It is no comfort to her if John, the 
head of the household, has had his 
pay envelope bolstered by a ten per 
cent increase if at the end of the week 
her household budget has not only 
gobbled it up but consumes even 
more. To madam it presents an in- 
ability to square her family expenses 
with its income, and for this unbal- 
ance she has no other name for it than 
inflation. 

To find out whether inflation is 
stalking throughout the land, just ask 
the women. They will reply with 
words of fact instead of theories. 


AUGUST 27. 1941 


Rising Prices and Higher 
Taxes Give Cue to Check 
Your Holdings 


ISING prices, commodity speculation, soaring taxes and tighten- 

ing government controls designed as a brake on developing in- 
flationary tendencies are your cue to take prompt steps for the 
protection of your capital and income. 


Fore-sighted investors check and re-check their holdings constantly, 
for they realize that, regardless of how effective the government’s 
efforts to shape our economic structure may prove, they will influence 
the operations and profits of every corporation. If you are to guard 
your capital you must follow a flexible program that can be readily 
adapted to every important alteration in the prospects for each issue 
in your portfolio. 


Seasoned investors today follow professional guidance. They realize 
that, while the necessity for prompt and thorough action is obvious 
to any one, the actual determination of just what to do is a job for 
the expert student of economics—for an organization, in fact, that 
devotes its entire time and energies to the collection, analysis and 
interpretation of every obtainable scrap of significant data. That is 
why they are turning to Financial World Research Bureau, which 
keeps the portfolios of its clients under constant scrutiny and tells 
them just what to do—and when to do it. 


E A PRACTICAL investor. Enroll today as a client and experi- 

ence for yourself the satisfaction that comes from knowing that 
you will be told, promptly and clearly, exactly what program to follow 
—when and what to sell or buy in order to keep your investments 
properly balanced—how to guard your capital and fortify your income 
against the impact of higher taxes and increasing living costs. 


For the regular service the minimum fee is $125 a year, which applies 
to portfolios valued up to $50,000 ($25 additional for each $10,000 
above $50,000). There’s a lower-cost modified supervisory service for 
portfolios valued at less than $15,000. 


Mail the coupon today, with a complete list of your holdings—in confidence—and 
let us discuss the application of the service to your individual situation. 


(——— AND MAR —— —— 
| | FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
Without obligation: You may send me | 
| 


the details of your Personal Investment 


Advisory Service. Aug. 27 


Mail the Booklet to— 
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Plymouth Oil Company 


Warren Brothers Company 


and Price Range (PYO) 
Data revised to August 20, 


1941 40 
Incorporated: 1923, Delaware. Office: 223 30 [-saice nance 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 20 OOo 
meeting: Third Tuesday in May. Number 10 
of stockholders (March 20, 1941): woe ° 


Capitalization: debt. 
Capital stock ($5 par)......... 037, 


*Long term notes payable, $2,785,000. 


1933 ‘34 "36 38 1940 


Business: A relatively small crude oil producer. Formerly 
depended heavily on indirect holdings in the Big Lake field 
in West Texas; declining output from that source has been 
offset by development of fields in the Texas Gulf Coast area. 
Also holds undeveloped acreage in other states. 

Management: Long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1940, 
$854,307; cash, $772,549. Working capital ratio: 2.7-to-1. Book 
value of common, $8.09 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made at varying rates in each 
year since 1925. Present indicated rate, $1.20 per annum. 

Outlook: Earnings depend on crude oil prices and produc- 
tion, both of which are influenced by proration, export demand 
and the adequacy of transportation facilities from the Gulf 
Coast area to the Atlantic Seaboard. Recent successful de- 
velopment campaign and gains in output have favorable im- 
plications. 

Comment: The stock shares the risks common to its group, 
but possesses inflation hedge attributes. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE — ~ed CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear 
ended: Mar. 31 Dec. 31 Total Range 
eernake $0.21 $0. $0. $0.10 $0.64 *$0. 16%— 7% 
1935 jhheebse 0.18 0 14 0. 30 0.18 0.70 035 3— 6% 
, 0.34 0.44 0.43 0.45 1.66 0.90 27%—11% 
ae 0.62 0.70 0.73 0.80 2.85 1.65 29%—13 
Reger 0.69 0.61 0.66 0.63 2.59 1.40 25%—15 
0.62 0.54 0.49 0.73 2.38 *1.40 24 —17% 
ees 0.56 0.40 0. ~ 0.19 1.38 *1.30 22%—15 
0.24 0.37 70.60 +17 —14% 
*In addition, paid 4% in stock in 1934 and 1939 and 2% in 1940. To August 
20, 1941. 


Snider Packing Corporation 


1. Earnings and Price Range (SNR) 


Data revised to August 20, 1941 = 
Ineorporated: 1932, New York, as C-O-T 30 PRICE RANGE 
Corporation; present title adopted later that 20 


year when it succeeded a New York corpora- 
tion of the same name incorporated in_1919. 
Office: 40 Franklin Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in May. 
Number of stockholders (May 23, 1940): 
1,500. 


Capitalization: Funded debt...... None 1934 °35 °36 ‘37 39°40 1941 


Capital stock (no par).......... 210,000 shs 


Business: Packs vegetables, fruits and condiments which are 
sold under the trade name “Snider,” “Lily of the Valley,” and 
“Burt Olney.” Controls 15 plants located in New York, Maine, 
Indiana and 38 receiving stations. In 1940 a new line, Snider’s 
own band of quick frozen foods, was introduced in Chicago. 

Management: Considered capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 1941, 
$2.7 million; cash. $1.1 million. Working capital ratio: 7.9-to-1. 
Book value of stock, $21.38 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Initial payment by present 
company in 1937. Omitted 1939 and resumed in 1940 with pay- 
ment of 25 cents. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Although crop conditions and inventories will con- 
tinue to have important effects upon profits, the increasing 
diversification of a€tivities over a wider geographical area 
should tend to have a stablizing influence upon earnings. 

Comment: The stock represents an equity in one of the 
more speculative divisions of the food industry; the shares 
are rather inactive marketwise. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

Years ended Mar. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 “ 1942 
memed per share.. $2.82 $3.00 $2.68 $1.31 $0.66 $2.37 

Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Dividends paid.... None None None 1.50 0.75 None 0.25 *$0.75 

ange: 

19% 30 30% 29% 15 24 24% t15% 
ee ee 6% 15% 21 9% 8% 12% 14 713% 


*Includes 25 cents payable September 15. To August 20, 1941. 


: Earnings and Price Range (WS) 
> 


Data revised to August 20, 1941 
Incorporated: 1900, West Virginia. Office: 20 PRICE RANGE 
38 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. An- 15 
nual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. 10 
Number of stockholders (March 31, 1941): 5 
Combined preferreds, 672; common, 4,363. te) = 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $5,944,500 0 
*Preferred stock ($1 first)...... 16,422 shs 
*Preferred stock ($1.16% second) 4,692 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE ‘ 


7Preferred stock ($3 cum. no par) 40,907 shs 


. . 2 
Common stock (no par)......... 472,923 shs 1933 (38 °39 1940 


*Non-red ble; lative, no par. 
tRedeemable at $55 a share. 


Business: Directly and through domestic and foreign sub- 
sidiaries, company is engaged in the construction and paving 
of streets and highways and work incidental thereto. Also 
makes construction and paving machinery. Foreign business, 
formerly 50% of total, is practically at a standstill. Company 
has been in reorganization since early 1937. 

Management: Long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1940, 
$1.1 million; cash, $405,349. Working capital ratio: 4.1-to-1. 
Book value depends on consummation of reorganization. 

Dividend Record: No payments on common since 1931, or on 
preferreds since 1932. Arrears July 1, 1941: first preferred, 
$9.50; second preferred, $11.0814; $3 preferred, $28.50. 

Outlook: Exchange of company’s holdings of defaulted Cuban 
bonds for new Cuban obligations has cleared the way for re- 
organization. Interest on new holdings will barely cover re- 
quirements on company’s own debt; development of significant 
earning power thus depends on contracting business, which is 
showing some revival due to defense stimulus. 

Comment: Equity issues are likely to receive drastic treat- 
ment in reorganization. 

RECORD OF DEFICITS AND Teen: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1940 1941 

Earned per share..D$1.94 D$1.77 D$1.35 D$1.68 
Price Range: 

135 6% 12% 12% 4% 3% 71% 

3% 2% 45% 25% 1% tT % 


*Statements insufficient to permit calculation. To August 20, 1941. 


West Penn Electric Company 


Data revised to August 20, 1941 7 earnings ond Price Renge (WEF) 


Incorporated: 1925, Maryland. Office: 15 100} 
Exchange Place, Jersey City. Annual meet- 5 ro | 


ing: Second Thursday in April. Nnumber of 50 PRICE RANGE _ 
1941): Preferred, 25 


stockholders (August 13, 
11,840; Class A, 1,354. 


Capitalization: Own funded debt $5,280,000 0 EARNED FER SHARE $80 
Subsidiary funded debt......... 13,745,000 
Subsidiary preferred stocks..... 43,017,100 


*Own preferred stock (7% cum.) 221,247 shs 
stock (6% cum.) 119,853 shs 
*Class A stock ($7 cum. no par) 59,126 shs 


tClass B stock ($7 non-cum.).. 165,742 shs 
§Common stock (no par)...... ] ,050,000 shs 


*Callable at 115. fCallable at 110, par $100. tCallable at 105, no par. §All 
owned by American Water Works & Electric. Parent also owns all class B common. 
Business: An intermediary holding company in the American 
Water Works & Electric system. Controls electric light, power 
and railway, motor bus transportation and gas properties 
serving approximately two million persons in industrial areas 
of Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland and Ohio. 
Management: Financial policies directed by parent company. 
Financial Position: Fair. Consolidated working capital De- 
cember 31, 1940, $5.8 million; cash, $11.4 million. Working 
capital ratio: 1.4-to-1. Book value of class A, $506.38 a share. 
Dividend Record: Excellent. Regular dividends have been 
maintained on the preferred and class A stocks since issuance. 
Outlook: Heavy industrial load makes revenues more re- 
sponsive to business conditions than average utility. Inter- 
mediate term profits will reflect higher taxes and lower rates. 
Comment: Preferred and Class A stocks are primarily at- 
tractive for income investments. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE BARDS OF CLASS A STOCK: 
ear’s 
>. sonee: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
Shiebes $13.63 $10.00 3.87 $10.43 $37.93 $7.00 70 —44% 
193 5 ree 12.57 9.93 11.5 17.50 51.59 7.00 91%—34 
16.51 16.57 14.14 16.90 64.12 7.00 107 —91% 
eee 18:54 14.99 8.03 12.49 54.05 7.00 108 —84 
7.76 4,23 5.59 9.36 26.94 7.00 102%—70 
| EERE 12.43 2.82 8.40 18.41 42.06 7.00 107%—85 
| See 19.57 13.49 3.79 15.65 52.50 7.00 110%—91 
_ 14.42 *3.50 *106%—97 


*To August 20, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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THREE GOOD STOCKS 


Concluded from page 14 


have shown some cyclical variation 
but substantial profits have been 
recorded in all years except 1932. 
Dividends have been paid in every 
year since the incorporation of the 
present company with the exception 
of 1933. Since the 2-for-1 split-up 
in 1937, disbursements have amounted 
to $1.25 per share in 1938 and $1 in 
both 1939 and 1940. The prevailing 
regular rate is 25 cents quarterly and 
there are occasional extras. 

In view of the excellent volume of 
business in carbonated beverages and 
the increased demand for industrial 
gases, earnings for the fiscal year 
ending September 30 are expected to 
show a gain over the $2.21 reported 
for the 1940 period despite large in- 
creases in tax reserves. Business in 
the beverage lines is seasonal but rel- 
atively stable from year to year enjoy- 
ing a strong secular growth factor. 

The defense program’s stimulation 
of activity in machine shops, ship- 
yards, steel mills and other large 
users of industrial gases is boosting 
the sales of the relatively new division 
producing oxygen, hydrogen, acetyl- 
ene, etc. Considering only the regu- 
lar $1 dividend, the stock yields 6% 
per cent. Recent price, 15. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR, 
one of the world’s largest producers 
of brimstone sulphur, has a long rec- 
ord of continuous dividend payments. 
Earnings show some fluctuation in 
line with general cyclical trends, but 
the swings in earning power have not 
been violent; the lowest net income 
in recent years amounted to $1.81 per 
share. Dividends of at least $2 per 
share have been paid in every year 
with the exception of 1933, when 
$1.25 was disbursed. Payments in 
1940 consisted of $2 regular and 50 
cents in extras. 

Indicated earnings for 1941 are in 
excess of $2.50 a share, with a mod- 
erate increase over 1940 probable 
after deduction of larger tax charges. 
General industrial demand is heavy, 
and completion of the new explosives 
plants will create a substantial in- 
crease in sulphuric acid requirements. 


The $2.50 dividend, affords a yield 


of 6% per cent. Recent price, 38. 
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How to Keep a Systematic 


Record of Your Personal Finances 
“MY FINANCES” 


A Loose-Leaf Personal Record 
Book for Keeping a Complete 
Record of Your Own Finances 
For those who appreciate the advan- 
tages of keeping an up-to-date record 
of personal affairs, stocks bought and 
sold, bonds, income from all sources, 
income deductions for tax purposes, 
etc., etc., “My Finances” with its ruled 
forms for each purpose and its handy 
index tabs has been specially devised. 
Size 6% x 9 inches; 75 ruled forms. 
$4.25, postpaid. 

FREE! If in doubt ask for 
free sample forms from “My 
Finances” and other personal 
investment record books. 


‘“‘New Methods for Profit in the Stock Market”’ 


G. A. Drew has written a book with a really new approach to stock 
market procedure. His purpose has been to tell what to do rather 
than the usual what not to do. In anticipating market trends he is 
more concerned about the immediate future than the long-range out- 
look. He sets out to answer definitely such questions as these: Why 
have the economic “barometers” for forecasting been superseded in 
recent years? In what way is the public “always wrong” and how can 
this fact be turned to advantage? By what rule did one individual run 
a $100,000 legacy to $14,400,000? How can market psychology be 
statistically measured? 101 pages, $2.50. 


GET THE NEW “STOCK PICTURE” 
8 Years’ Monthly High & Low Prices of 
800 Stocks Charted 


(From Sept. 1, 1933 to Sept. 1, 1941) 
1929's High Prices, and Yearly Earnings and Dividends since 1934 Also Included 


The new “Stock PICTURE” (ready Sept. 
9th) charts monthly high and low prices 


in 1941 to date and in fact in every one of 
the past 8 years. 


of 800 leading listed stocks (N. Y. S. E. & 
N. Y. Curb) from Sept. 1, 1933 to Sept. 
1, 1941. See at a glance what stocks did 


1929’s High Prices are given, 1932 Low 
Prices indicated; Yearly Earnings and 
Dividends since 1934 are also given. Price, 
complete, only $10.00. 


Sample charts from “STOCK PICTURE” and list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request. 


We Can Supply Any Book Published 


Investment Record Books 


Averages 


FREE ON REQUEST 
(1) List of Books on “Stock Speculation” 
(2) Samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly “Stock Charts” 
(3) List of Books on “Stock Market Investment” 
(4) List of Books and Charts on “Trading in Wheat and Commodities” 
(5) Sample Ruled Forms from “Mi-Reference” and “My-Finances”—Personal 


(6) List of Books on “Dow Theory,” also Tables and Charts of Dow-Jones 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received. Book 
Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 


a West ent New York, N. Y. 
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The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (CW) 


Data vention’ to August 20, 1941 
incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: 902 
Market St., Wilmington, Del. Annual meet- 
ing: Third’ Wednesday in June. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1940): Preferred, 
17,795; common, 163,561. 

Subsid. preferred stock....... 203. 277, 277.039 — 


5 
tOwn preferred $6 cum.(no par) 1,500,000 s' DEPICT PER 
Own common stock (no par). .33,673,328 shs 1933 ‘34 "35 ‘36 °37 °38 ‘39 1940 


tCommon stock option warrants 


for purchase 17,588,956 shs 


*Bank loans. ?Caliable at $110 per share. tEach warrant entitles holder to pur- 


chase at any time one share of common stock at $30 

Business: Through operating subsidiaries (a northern group 
in East Central states and a southern group), company fur- 
nishes electric light and power, gas transportation and other 
services to over 3,100 communities in ten states. 

Management: Highly regarded in the public utility field. 

Financial Position: Strong for this type of enterprise. Work- 
ing capital December 31, 1940, $51 million; cash, $37.3 million; 
marketable securities, $20.8. million. Working capital ratio: 
2.6-to-1. Book value of common, $4.09 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid regularly on preferred un- 
til 1935, when rate was reduced to $3 annually. Arrears as of 
July 1, 1941, $19.50. Common dividends, 1930-32; none since. 

Outlook: Although subsidiary operating prospects are favor- 
able, the final solution of corporate simplification and integra- 
tion problems will be the most important future determinant. 

Comment: Status of preferred will be radically altered un- 
der plans for reducing capital to one class of stock. Equity 
position of common is involved by controversy with the SEC. 


RECORD AND RANGE OF COMMON: 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. Dec. 31 Year’s + ae Price Range 
N D$0. D$ DS$0. 3%— 


il 01 6.08 Nil 

0.01 -01 D0.02 0.03 0 3 — 
0.03 0.01 0.01 0.08 0.13 5%— ott 
0.07 0.04 0.02 0.05 0.18 4%— 1 
0.03 0.01 0.01 0.04 0.09 2%— 1 
0.05 0.0 0.003 0.047 0.13 2%— 1% 
0.06 0.03 0.003 0.027 0.12 1%— % 
0.08 0.05  *13/16—5/16 


*To August 20, 1941. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware. 


s Earnings and Price Range (LJ) 
5 
Data revised to August 20, 1941 20 

15 
Incorporated: 1903, Maine. Office: Packers 10 — 
and Exchange Ave., Union Stock Yards, 5 we 
Chicago, Illinois. Annual meeting 0 year ends £8. 
Thursday in May. Number of stockholders $1 
(March 1, 1941): ‘about 21,000. 0 
Gaitalization: debt... 000 $1 
ommon stock ($7 par)........ ,627, 8 1934 35 "36°37 "38 30 "40 1941 $2 


Business: A leading canner of food products, with activities 
world-wide in scope. The Hawaiian pineapple and California 
fruit and vegetable divisions are of greatest importance earn- 
ingswise; enterprise also handles Alaska salmon, evaporated 
milk, canned meats, condiments and baby foods. 

Management: Swift & Co. control terminated by sale of 
stock (1941) under “consent decree.” 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital March 1, 
1941, $27.2 million; cash, $4 million; inventories, $19.5 million. 
Working capital ratio: 8.5-to-1. Book value, $9.82 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends resumed on common in 1936, 
after a lapse of many years. Omitted in 1938 and resumed 
again in 1940; no present regular rate. 

Outlook: A well entrenched trade position points to well main- 
tained sales. Profits will continue to be influenced by changes 
in various cost factors and fluctuations in the size of crops. 

Comment: The company’s earnings and dividend record 
places the shares among the more speculative food equities. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended approx. 

February 28: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share $0.72 $1.09 $0.64 $0.89 D$1.60 $1.04 $0.73 +$0.29 
Calendar Years: 1933 1934 1985 1636 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
None None None 1.00 1.40 None None 0.50 40.35 


High 8% 8% 10% 13 15% 6% 10 9% 
TOW ccccrccees 1% 2% 6% 7 5 4% 4% 5 $5 


717 weeks ended June 


*“Based on capitalization outstanding at end of each period. 
28, 1941. tTo August 20, 1941. 
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Quaker State Oil Refining Corporation 


Earnings ond Price Range (KR) ] 
25 
Data revised to August 20, 1941 dt 
incorporated: 1931, Delaware, as a merger 15 | 
of nineteen Pennsylvania oil companies. 10 
Office: 11 Center Street, Oil City, Pa. 5 
Annual meeting: Second Thursday in May. ° 
of stockholders (December 31, 1940): 
Capital stock ($10 par)......... 927,305 shs 


1933 ‘34 “35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: A relatively small unit engaged chiefly in the 
refining and distribution of high grade oils and greases, 
originating from Pennsylvania crude. Other products include 
gasoline, kerosene, and related oils. Operates four refineries: 
three in Pennsylvania and one in West Virginia. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $6.8 million; cash, $3.5 million. Working capital ratio: 
6-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $17.67 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments each year since incor- 
poration in 1931; no regular rate. 

Outlook: Gains in lubricant demand as a result of higher 
industrial activity should benefit company; but little advantage 
will be derived from higher prices, because of necessity of 
purchasing crude oil requirements. 

Comment: Chief appeal is for moderate speculative income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ear’s 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 ‘Total Dividends Price Range 
Sa $0.18 $0.42 $0.33 $0.19 1.12 1.10 19%—16% 
0.53 0.19 D0.03 1.11 1.10 18%—13% 
0.11 D0.28 0.62 0.11 0.56 0.50 16%— 9 
0.30 0.30 0.58 0.53 1.71 10 146 —11 
0.31 D0.14 weg 0.38 80 15%— 9% 


*Not available. {Listed September 21, 1936. {To August 20, 1941. 


United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 


4 »fomnings and Price Range (UDM) 
5 


Data revised to August 20, 1941 20 
Office: 1412 15 RANGE 


Annual meet- 10 Tl 


Broadway, New York City. 


ing: Second Wednesday in February. 5 ri 
Capitalization: Funded debt.. oy 830,000 0 $4 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 599,658 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 0 


*Long term notes payable to banks. $2 
1933 ‘34 “35 ‘36 ‘39 1940 


Business: A holding company engaged through subsidiaries 
in manufacturing and finishing cotton, silk and rayon fabrics 
and a general factoring business. Plants are equipped with 
25 printing machines, 115,000 spindles and about 2.900 looms, 
augmented by 78,000 spindles and 1,800 looms of affiliates. 

Management: Efficient and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 1940, 
$7.6 million; cash, $1.6 million, cash value of life insurance, 
$88,477. Working capital ratio: 1.8-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $25.14 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Prior to 1933 reorganization, 
paid dividends for two years on preferred, nothing on the 
common. Initial dividend on present stock 1936; suspended 
1937. Resumed in 1940. Bank loan provisions restrict divi- 
dends to 50 cents a share annually. 

Outlook: Operations should continue to reflect the wide 
cyclical fluctuations characteristic of textile enterprises, but 
well integrated position usually permits fair profit margins. 

Comment: While fundamentally speculative, the capital 
stock is entitled to a higher rating than most textiles. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half year Year's 

period ended: Dec. 31 June 36 = Total me tPrice Range 
— 1.18 None 0 — 4% 
2.49 $0.25 21%— 6% 
D1.59 None 10%— 6 
§$0.9 2.44 None 14 — 6% 
1.71 $1.66 3.37 0.50 18%— 6 


*Based upon 557,079 shares from 1933 to 1934 and present capitalization thereafter. 
+1935 to 1937 are over-the-counter quotations. tNot available. §5 months period. 
{To August 20, 1941. 
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| § en the fact that Pacific Gas 
& Electric’s debt constitutes only 
about 45 per cent of total capitaliza- 
tion, the company is currently con- 
ducting a financing operation to re- 


duce that ratio further. On Decem- 
ber 1, next, Pacific G. & E.’s $20 
million of series B 6s come due. To 
provide part of the funds for the re- 
tirement of these bonds, an issue of 
400,000 shares of 5 per cent preferred 
stock is being offered to employees 
and the public. Having a par value 
of $25, the offering price of the new 
stock is $27 per share, affording a 
yield of 4.63 per cent. This stock 
ranks equally with the company’s out- 
standing 5% per cent and 6 per cent 
preferreds, both of which are also $25 
par. 

Last year, approximately 71 per 
cent of gross revenues was derived 
from electric sales, with about 28 per 
cent coming from gas. Of the latter 
practically all constituted natural gas. 
Important in connection with the 
Public Utility Act is the fact that 
Pacific G. & E. is an operating com- 
pany, with its activities confined en- 
tirely within the confines of the State 
of California. 

For the twelve months ended June 
30, earnings were the equivalent of 
$4.33 per share of combined preferred 
stock then outstanding, or nearly 
three times the aggregate dividend re- 
quirements on the senior issues. 

Earlier this year the company was 
contemplating a refinancing program 
involving the redemption of its $91 
million of series G 4s, 1964, but plans 
were dropped when unsatisfactory 
market conditions developed. Now, 
it is understood, the plans are being 
revived, and discussions to that end 
are underway with underwriters 
headed by Blyth & Company. Last 
previous bond sale by Pacific Gas 
was a $20 million issue of 3s of 1970 
offered last March at 10134. Blyth 
& Company also headed the group 
handling that operation. 


New York & Richmond Gas Com- 
pany serves a population of around 
150,000 in Staten Island (Richmond 
County), New York City, owning a 
gas manufacturing plant having a 
total capacity of 10 million cu. ft. 
daily, 304 miles of gas mains, and 
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DECLARED 


Pay- Hidrs. of 
Com, able Record 
Alabama Power, $7 Oct. 1 Sep. 12 
Oct. 1 Bep. 12 
Alabama Wat. Serv. $6, pf. .$1.50 Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Aluminum Co., Sep. 10 Aug. 28 
Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Am. Machine & Fdry Sep. 26 Sep. 10 
or Investment Sep. 30 Sep. 12 
Sshceweaheee Sep. 30 Sep. 12 
Bedger’ Mills... Aug. 25 Aug. 15 
Basic Refractories............ 20e .. Sep. 15 Bep. 1 
Birmingham Gas, pr. pf..... 87% Q Sep. 2 Aug. 20 
Birmingham Water Work 
Q Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
Capital .. Sep. 25 Sep. 15 
Central Illinois Light, pf...$1 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Chic Flexible Shaft......... .. Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Chic Rivet & Machine..... -- Sep. 15 Aug. 25 
ity Ice & Fuel. .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Q Sep. 2 Aug. 23 
Clark Controller. . Bep. 15 Aug. 30 
Clark Equipment -. Sep. 16 Aug. 26 
Cons. Elec. Lt. & Pow 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Do 4%% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Contl. Tel. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
6% % Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Copperweld Steel Oc .. Sep. 10 Aug. 30 
pf. Q Sep. 10 Aug. 30 
Curtis- ‘Wright $1 .. Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
35c .. Sep. 13 Sep. 2 
Detroit Steel Prod.......... 25c .. Sep. 10 Aug. 30 
Distillers Corp., Seagrams Q Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
duPont de Nemours........ 78 .. Sep. 13 Aug. 25 
Q Oct. 10 
Edison Bros. Stores.......... Q Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Q Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Electrographic Corp.. ° ‘2 Sep. 2 Aug. 2% 
Empire Pow. pt. shrs. ance .. Sep. 20 Sep. 11 
Q Sep. 20 Sep. 
Gen. 5e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
-. Sep. 10 Sep. 1 
Heileman 5e Q Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Humble Oil & Refg........ 2%c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 
Huntington Wat. 7% pf.... Q Sep. 2 Aug. ll 
$1.50 Q Sep. Aug. 11 
Int’l. Cigar Machinery .. Sep. 26 Sep. 10 
Int’i Vitamin -- Sep. 30 Sep. 26 
Jaeger Machine -. Bep. 10 Aug. 30 
Oc .. Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Kaufmann Dept. Sts. -$1.25 Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
Kings Co. Lighting, x ‘B..$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
{yt $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Lake Shore Mines .. Bep. 15 Aug. 30 
Landis Machine......... .. Aug. 15 Aug. 6 
Lehn & Fink Prod ee -. Sep. 12 Aug. 29 
Lexington Water, 7% pf a Q Sep. 2 Aug. ll 
L’ville Gas & Elec. “A’’..37%c Q Sep. 25 Aug. 30 
ae 25¢ Q Sep. 25 Aug. 30 
Magma Copper 50c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 29 
= Corp. . Q Sep. 10 Aug. 25 
Q Sep. Aug. 25 
Mester” Electric Sep. 20 Sep. 
Mich. Con. Gas Q Sep. Aug. 25 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Record 
Mich. Steel Tube Prod.......30¢ .. Sep. 10 Aug. 28 
Mississippi Pow. $7 pf.....$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 

$175 Q@ Jan 2 Dee 20 

Do $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 2 

ae $1.50 Jan. 2 Dee. 2 
Missouri Gas & Elec. Serv...$1 S Sep. i5 Sep. 2 
Mohawk Carpet Mills....... Sep. 10 Aug. 30 
Muncie Water Works 8% pf..$2.00 @ Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
Nachman Spring-Filled....... 25e .. Oct 1 Sep. 9 
Nat. Dairy Products........ .. Ott. 1 Sep. 2 
25¢ Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
New England Tel. & Tel...$1.75 .. Sep. 30 Sep. 10 
Newmont Mining............ 37% Sep. 15 Aug. 29 
N. Oct. 15 Sep. 
States Pow. (Wisc.) 

5 Q Sep. 2 Aug. 20 
Okla G&E 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Q Sep. 15 Aug. 30 

Pa. Aad ES $1.75 Q Sep. 2 Aug. 11 
Peoples Drug Stores......... 40c .. Oct. 1 Bep. 8 
Q Oct. 1 Aug. 31 

M Sep. 2 Aug. 20 

M Sep. 2 Aug. 2 

M Sep. 2 Aug. 20 

Q Sep. 30 Sep. 2 

Q Sep. 30 Sep. 2 

Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 

Q Oct. 1 BSep. 10 

1 Sep. 10 

.. Bep. 15 Aug. 2 

Q Sep. 25 Sep. 1 

.. Oct. 2 Sep. 10 

4 . Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 

Do $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 106 
St. Joseph Water 6% pf...$1.50 Q Sep. 2 Aug. 11 
Standard Oil (Ohio) ...... 37%e Q Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Sutherland Paper ........... 30c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Texon Oil & Land .......... l0e .. Sep. 26 Sep. 10 
$2 .. Sep. 15 ep. 2 
Union Premier Food Stores....25¢ Q Sep. 15 Sep. 4 
& Electric...... .. Sep. 20 Sep. 5 

U. 8. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Valley Mould & Iron........! -. Sep. 1 Aug. 20 

$1. Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 12 
West Va. Pulp & Paper...... 

Accumulated 
Altorfer Brothers, pf. ....... $1 Sep. 2 Aug. 25 
Cons. Film Industries .. Ge 
Cudahy Packing 6% pf....... $3... Aug. 30 Aug. 25 

$3.50 .. Aug. 30 Aug. 25 
1.25 .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Nat. $3... Sep. 30 Sep. 19 

Do 2.75 .. Sep. 30 Sep. 19 
New England’ P. 8. $7 pr. In.87%ec .. Sep. 15 Aug. 

.. Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
No. Am. Car pf. A & B..$1.50 .. Sep. 10 Sep. 3 
$1 Sep. 20 Sep. 
Tex-O-Kan. Flour M pf..... $1.75 Sep. 2 Aug. 15 

Extra 
Seer eee 5 Sep. 10 Aug. 25 
Standard Oil (Ohio)........ 37%e Sep. 15 Aug. 30 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1941 1940 
ON COMMON STOCK 7 er to July 31 


EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK 6 Months to ~ 30 


$3. $2.99 Homestake Mining ............... $1.40 1.81 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg..... +86 4.34 Internat’l. Cigar Machinery....... 0.87 1.14 
6 — to July 31 Internat’l. Nickel of Canada....... 1.12 1.17 
1.4 1.29 Internat’l. Paper & Power........ 2.44 2.51 
3 to Louisiana Land & Exploration..... 0.22 0.17 
0.5 McQuay-Norris Mfg............-.. 2.23 2.36 
2 wane te nae Mid-Continent Petroleum.......... 0.95 1.17 
1.35 1.31 Mohawk Carpet Mills............. 1.76 0.93 
12 Months to June 30 Nat. Enameling & Stamping...... 1.50 0.05 
WINN oiicvcsncaventadvenes 2.62 1.26 | North American Oil Cons......... 0.32 0.51 
1.97 1.72 | Pullman, Inc. 1.72 0.90 
American Hide & Leather........ 0.53 0.24 | Revere Copper & Brass........... 2.86 0.95 
Silver King Coalition Mines....... *0.20 *0.21 
9 Months to June 30 | Standard Oil Co. of Calif......... 0.98 0.79 
Reynolds Spring.......+.+++..++++ 2.83 Sterling Products ............... 3.08 3.20 
6 sents to June ‘30 Sullivan Machinery .............. 1.51 0.60 
Amer. Encaustic Tiling........... 10 0.08 pL ee 0.81 0.45 
Amer. Machine & Foundry........ 0.60 0.64 1.10 0.41 
asic Refractories ......0.sssse00% le a 26 Weeks te June 28 
Belding Heminway .............-- 0.71 0.53 | Twentieth Ceritury Fox Film...... 0.10 0.33 
1.86 D0.06 
0.80 0.75 24 Weeks to June 14 
Bower Roller Bearing............ 2.19 1.89 ee 4.15 3.63 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool........... 2 12 Months to May 3! 
Chrysler 4.82 7.01 0.58 1.01 
re 3.54 3.46 6 Months te May 3! 
0.26 0.15 7.00 65 
1.66 1.15 *—Before depletion. 
the necessary storage and other facili- (N.Y.S.E.). Present plans are to 


ties. At the end of 1940, it was sup- 
plying 32,749 active meters. 
Included in the company’s capitali- 
zation is an issue of $2.1 million first 
refunding 6s of 1951, which in recent 
years has sold as high as 110% 


call these bonds (at 105) and refund 
with an equivalent amount of 4%s of 
1966. A registration statement has 
been filed with the SEC, naming Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Company as the under- 
writer. 
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Week Ended 


Week Ended 


Weekly Trade Indicators Aug. 16 Aug. 9 Aug. 17 Weekly Car Loadings Aug.® ,Aus:2 
Miscellaneous Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)..... 45,550 41,795 20,475 Baltimore & Ohio ............. 72,151 70,716 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 3,201 3,196 2.746 Chesapeake & Ohio ........... 43,286 36,006 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 98.2 97.5 89.7 Delaware & Hudson .......... 18,167 17,931 
Total Car Loadings (cars).. 890,374 878,549 742,990 Delaware, vumepecidines & West’rn == 19,161 18,983 
#Wholesale Commodity Price eae 1,147 31,923 
93.5 92.7 77.8 Norfolk & Western ........... 30,932 30,746 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.).... 3,953 3,912 3,519 New York, N, Haven & Hartford 28,613 29,136 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 83,731 86,022 86,470 New York Central............. 99,223 101,517 
tGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 139,379 137,548 148,846 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 21,040 21,855 
Aug. 9 Aug. 2 Aug. 10 5,254 144,744 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,044 $3,475 $2,604 Pere Marquette .............. 11,983 12,316 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,489 2,419 16,807 16,867 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,758 1,750 1,424 Western Maryland ........... 12,827 13,041 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 174.5 181.6 127.6 Southern District 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 161.6 158.5 121.2 Atlantic 16,400 16,078 
*Daily average. {000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville 33,741 34 367 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line ........... 16,900 16,787 
#Journal of Commerce. Southern Ry. System.......... 45,007 45,762 
Commodity Prices: Aug. 19 Aug. 12 Aug. 20 North t District E 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34. 00 $34.00 $34.00 5.92 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 20.00 20.00 18.75 Chie Mil 6,139 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.12 0.12 0.10% ic., Milwaukee, St. rau ac. 33,350 32,828 
0.0585 0,0585 0.0475 Ghicago & North Western...... 44,316 45,185 
Rubber Sheets (per ib......... 0.23% 0.2275 0.1962 16,310 17,165 
Hides, Light Native (per lb.).. 0.15 0.15 0.10 Central West District 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0940 0.0940 0.0720 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 30,805 31,024 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 1.11 1.11 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 28,171 29,047 
Wheat (per bushel ............ 1.225% 1.19% 0.88 % Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 24,096 23,949 
Dorm (oer 0.91% 0.92 0.81 Chicago & Eastern Illinois.... 5,841 6,044 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.).......... 0.0370 0.0380 0.0262 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 7,595 7,530 
Southern Pacific System....... 50,407 50,630 38,807 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 4,939 4,774 4,325 
$10,663 $10,597 $8,506 Southwestern District 
Total Commercial Loans ...... <I 6,087 461 Kansas City Southern......... 5,250 5,468 3,550 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 457 462 376 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 8,374 8,706 6,389 
Other loans for Securities..... 440 439 469 Missouri Pacific .............. 27,847 29,312 20,086 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 14,559 14,553 12,006 St. Louis-San Francisco ...... 13,973 14,264 10,789 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,652 3,611 3,609 St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 6,220 6,127 3,805 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 24,245 24,217 20,789 Texas & Pacific ........... oes 8,195 8,357 6,176 
Total Time Deposits.......... 5,434 5,431 5,336 ; 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 328 332 270 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System . conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding. ss 2,247 2,231 2,495 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total money in Circulation . 9,792 9,795 7,944 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly Monthl 
Indicators INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Indi y 
©$50,161  *$43.852 Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39=100 ndicators 1941 
Contracts : 200 - U.S. Refined Copper: 
Number of Vessels. . 336 Movement (tons): 
Total Tonnage ...... +5,883, 370 1,428,000 190 |\— Monthly figures are those of the Deliveries .......000. 143,089 71,226 
+Fairchild Retail Price Federal Reserve Board Index;- 86,879 79,523 
ndexes : 
Composite Index ..... 99.6 92.9 180 }— weekly extensions are based on Steel Ingot Output — on 
Piece Goods ......... 93.3 86.0 computations by The Financial Total (net tons)..... 6,821,682 6,800,730 
Men’s Wear ........ 91.5 89.1 170 World Operating Rate ...... 95.6% 98.2% 
Women’s Wear ...... 96.9 92.1 si Total Airplane Output.. 1,460 577 
Infants’ Wear ....... 98.7 96.9 160 f +Railroad Equipment Orders: 
Home Furnishings ... 102.4 94.6 IV Locomotives ......... 178 130 
Advertising Lineage: 150 10,889 7,701 
Monthly Magazines... 443,274 454,457 Passenger Cars ..... 174 71 
Women’s Magazines.. 579,947 527,727 140 Pi tFood in Storage: 
Canadian Magazines.. 139,808 119,846 Butter (1bs.) .cccecss *120.3 *81.0 
LY Cheese (lbs.) ....... *142.7 *115.1 
Magazine Advertising: 130 Eggs (cases) ........ *11.5 *11.8 
National Weeklies— Lard and Fats (lbs.). *375.6 *306.8 
663,791 663,548 120 Meat All Kinds (lbs.) *851.6 *727.1 
Trade Paper Ads (pages) : Poultry (lbs.) ....... *85.9 *82. 
Industrial Magazines.. 7,892 6,576 110 *119.3 *120.9 
Class Magazines ..... 100 
Short Interest (shs.).... 487, 189 479, 343 JUNE 
Buttes Contracts Awarded: A Tobacco Production: 
Dodge Reports *$577.4 *$398.7 90 Cigarettes (units) ..*18,498.7 *17,565.0 
mA; Tool Shipments *$57.9 *$31.5 Py) Cigars (units) ...... *478.8 *435.0 
Gear Sales Index No. 298 141 80 - Tobacco (Ibs.) ....... *24.7 *24.7 
Shoe Output (pairs)... *45.5 *32.0 ff *2.9 *2.8 
Newsprint Output 70|—+- Structural Steel: 
Canada (tons) ...... 293,483 332,639 Bookings (tons) .... 245,255 109,744 
Crude Rubber (long tons) : 60 iV» Shipments (tons) eee. 184,095 119,087 
Consumption ........ 84,912 47,834 Cotton Activity: 
MEE onpns020n0000 97,081 69,474 Spindles Active (av.). *22.9 *21.9 
Stocks on Hand...... 218,844 190,222 50 Lint Consumed (bales) 875,137 565,416 
Sugar Activity (short wong | Hosiery (doz. pairs) : 
Deliveries .........-- 734,704 751,128 40 Total, all Types...... “11.9 *8.8 
Stocks on Hand...... 946,619 1,014,477 1932'33 '34 '35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 '39 '40JAN.10 J) A S OND: Women’s Silk ..... *3.6 
Engineering Construction: JUNE Women’s Nylon ..... *0.7 
1941 Aviation Passenger Miles *130.7 *101.8 
*Million. +Corporate new issues only, excluding refunding. YfAt first of month. §Not available; figures were not compiled. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


Vol. of Sales 
N.Y.S.E. Issues 
Shares Traded 


65 
1941 taaaertade RR’s Utilities Stocks 
= 125.96 30.09 18.49 42.78 
15.. 124.90 29.81 18.29 42.41 
16.. 125.05 29.85 18.31 42.46 
... 125.62 30.19 18.39 42.72 
9... 125.57 30.12 18.33 42.67 
20... 126.01 30.21 18.35 42.80 
32 


415,260 


486,580 


CHARACTER OF TRADING————— Average Value of 
Ne. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 

Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1941 
255 191 196 9 6 90.91 $5,690,000 14 
127 399 159 11 5 90.82 5,760,000 ee 
155 118 130 7 3 90,79 1,750,000 ose 
321 145 181 20 6 90.77 4,460,000 .18 
228 221 189 14 5 90.66 4,840,000 a 
362 137 195 23 1 90.63 4,960,000 20 
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Hi 10-Year Earnings and Dividend Record of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 18 of a series which will cover all common 


stocks listed on the new York Stock Exchange. 


When 


considering the showing of any individual stock in the 
10-year average columns, it should be recognized that 


(PART 18) 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Common Stock: 
Secony-Vacuum ........... Earnings. . .$D0.13 $0.17 $0.73 $0.77 $0.72 $1.38 
Dividend.... 1.45 0.75 0.35 0.60 0.30 0.70 
South Am. Gold & Plat.... Earnings....D0.11 D0.07 0.05 0.29 0.19 0.36 
Dividend....None None 0.10 0.30 0.30 0.30 
So. Porto Rico Sugar...... Earnings... . i1.20 i2.54 i2.22 11.95 i1.82 13.00 
Dividend.... 0.35 0.40 1.80 2.40 2.00 3.25 
outheast. Greyhound Line. Earnings... . Not available— 1.19 1.24 
jouthern Calif. Edison..... Earnings.... 2.51 2.08 1.34 1.18 1.64 2.45 
Dividend.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 
30, Natural Gas............ Earnings.... Formed in 1935 - ~-- 
3outhern Pacific Co........ Earnings.... 1.92 D1.55 D1.32 0.11 0.62 3.84 
Dividend.... 6.00 1.00 None None None None 
southern Railway ....... -- Earnings... .D6.87 D10.95 D2.88 D4.46 D3.48 1.01 
Dividend.... 6.00 None None None None None 
Sparks-Withington ........ Earnings... . £0.12 £D2.17 £D0.34 £D0.41 fD0.21 £0.15 
Dividend.... 0.75 None None None. None None 
Earnings... .D6.90 D9.52 D0.95 D0.56 0.19 3.58 
Dividend....None None None None None 0.50 
Spencer Kellogg Earnings....h1.17 hD0.26 h0.98 h3.01 h2.22 h2.62 
Dividend.... 0.80 0.60 0.80 i350 1.60 1.60 
Earnings.... 0.23 0.05 0.23 0.96 0.85 1.39 
Dividend....None None None 0.25 0.25 1.00 
Spicer Manufacturing ..... Earnings... .D3.62 D5.48 D1.44 1.38 1.40 4.26 
Dividend....None None None None None 3.00 
Earnings... .D0.27 D0.69 1.20 2.84 1.64 2.51 
Dividend....None None None None 0.15 1.00 
Earnings.... 9.22 D0.35 0.27 1.25 2.13 2.86 
Dividend....None None None None None 2.00 
Standard Brands .......... Earnings.... 1.12 1.14 1.42 1.06 0.97 3:32 
Dividend.... 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 0.95 1.05 
Standard Gas & Electric.. Earnings.... 3.88 0.59 D1.73 D1.95 D1.74 D0.99 
Dividend.... 3.50 2a 0.30 None None None 
Standard Oil of California. Earnings.... 1.11 1.07 0.58 1.41 1.43 1.79 
Dividend.... 2.50 2.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.20 
Standard Oil of Indiana.... Earnings.... 1.04 1.04 1.14 1,25 1.98 3.09 
Dividend.... 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.09 2.40 
Standard Oil of N. J....... Earnings.... 0.34 0.01 0.97 1.76 2.43 3.73 
Dividend.... 2.00 2.00 1.25 | 1.25 2.00 
Standard Oil of Ohio....... Earnings.... 2.34 D2.41 D1.89 D3.34 2.77 4.77 
Dividend.... 2.50 2.25 0.37% None None 2.00 
Earnings. ... £1.00 £D1.41 £D1.50 £0.79 £1.23 £2.76 
Dividend....None None None 0.50 1.10 1.80 
Sterling Products ......... Earnines. .Constituent of Drug, 4.66 4.79 4.84 5.05 
Dividend.. Inc., in these years 0.95 3.80 3.80 4.10 
Stewart-Warner .......... . Earnings....D1.44 D1.96 D1.44 0.46 1,39 1.70 
Dividend....None None None None 0.50 1.00 
Earnings.... —Formed August 1936— e3.84 e1.93 
Stone & Webster......... . Earnings.... 1.56 0.72 D0.67 D0.46 0.04 0.52 
Dividend.... 3.00 0.37% None None None 0.25 
Studebaker Corp. ........ -e Earnings.... 0.23 D3.93 D3.80 D0.88 D0.92 1.01 
Dividend.... 1.20 0.30 None None None None 
Earnings.... 1.09 1.55 2.76 2.60 2.81 3.01 
Dividend.... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Sunshine Mining .......... Earnings... .D0.004 §0.06 $0.22 §0.81 §1.61 $2.63 
Dividend.... 0.02 0.10 0.25 0.68 1.40 sae 
Superheater ......... ned Earnings.... 0.44 0.38 0.36 0.57 0.63 1,02 
Dividend.... 2.50 1.00 0.50 0.50 0.56 0.95 
Earnings... .D2.40 0.01 D0.36 0.28 0.25 0.15 
Dividend....None None None None None None 
Superior Steel ............. Earnings... .D4.28 D5.33 D2.24 D2.33 0.41 3.98 
Dividend....None None None None None None 
Sutherland Paper ......... Earnings.... Q.33 D0.03 1.07 1.54 2.15 2.54 
Dividend.... 0.50 0.10 0.20 0.70 1.00 1.80 
Sweets Co. of America..... Earnings.... 1.45 D1.63 D1.05 0.51 0.77 0.81 
Dividend.... 1.00 0.25 None None None None 
Earnings....j0.11 D0.91 j1.75 j1.97 j2.92 j1.59 
Dividend.... 2.00 L25 None 0.50 1.00 1.85 
Swift Internacional .......Earnings.... #4.41 #3.88 #3.47 #4.13 #3.34 #3.13 
Dividend.... 4.00 3.00 3.00 ‘2.00 2.00 2.00 
Symimgton-Gould .......... Earnings... .D1.06 D1.40 D1.28 D0.37 D0.92 
Dividend....None None None None None Per 
Earnings.... Not available 0.88 1.31 1.86 1.39 
Dividend.... Not available— 
TelAutograph .............. Earnings.... 1.57 1.41 1.09 0.79 0.64 0.59 
Dividend.... 1.40 1.20 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.60 
Tennessee Corp. ........... Earnings.... 0.006 D0.89 D0.11 0.27 0.22 0.41 
Dividend.... 0.25 None None None None 0.15 
Fiscal year ends: a—12 mos. to Jan. 31. e—12 mos. to May 31. f—12 mos. to June 30. 
mos. to Sept. 30. j—12 mos. to Oct. 31. m—Calendar year ended Dec. 31. 


4/5 of a share of Engineers Public Service 


and/or depletion. 


PRESS OF 
C. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 


there are three basic types of issue: (1) business 
cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues, and (3) long 
term trend stocks. (Any stocks for which 1940 earnings 
are not yet available will be presented in a later issue.) 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


available 


r—8 mos. to Aug. 31. 


1 and 1/10 of a share of Sierra Pacific Power for each one share of Stone & Webster. 
#—In Argentine gold pesos. 


None 


1938 


$1.29 
0.50 
0.30 
0.10 
11.12 
1.75 
3.08 
None 


2.13 
1.75 


1.49 


D1.81 
None 
D2.69 
None 
fD0.09 
- None 
D2.23 
None 
h0.71 
1.40 
2.46 
1.60 
0.29 
0.50 
0.91 
0.25 
0.75 
0.62 
0.62% 
D2.26 
None 
2.22 
1.40 
1,82 
1.00 
2.86 
1.50 
1.81 
1.00 
£3.05 
3.25 
5.10 
3.80 
D0.24 
None 
eD1.09 
None 
0.36 
None 
D0.80 
None 
1.07 
1.00 
§2.45 
2.20 
0.51 


0.62Y, 


0.24 
0.10 
D2.57 
None 
2.04 
1.60 
1.23 
None 
jD0.66 
1.20 
#3.76 
1.50 
al.29 
0.25 
D1.18 
0.68 
0.51 
0.50 


0.46 
None 


g—12 mos. to Aug. 31. 
D—Deficit. 
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25 
1.63 
None 
2.69 
None 
£D0.28 
None 


D0.45 


None 


h1.30 
1.10 
2.71 
2.00 


*r3.05 
2.00 


1.02 
0.30 
3.02 
1.75 
0.51 
0.47% 
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& Coto 


None 
2.52 
1.30 
0.38 

None 

j1.68 
1.20 

#5.65 
2.00 
*m0.61 

None 
0.53 
0.50 
0.37 
0.30 
0.41 

None 


h—12 mos. to July 31. 
*—Change in fiscal year. 


1948 Average 
$1.17 $0.90 
0.50 0.65 
0.24 0.18 
0.20 0.17 
i2.16 2.10 
2.30 1.86 
2.55 2.03 
1.50 0.50 
2.30 2.02 
1.90 1.78 
3.17 2.30 
1.25 0.63 
2.47 
None 0.70 
3.35 D2.60 
None 0.60 
£D0.12 0.29 
None 0.08 
0.63 D1.47 
None 0.10 
h2.74 
1.60 1.30 
3.90 1.42 
2.00 0.83 
26.36 0.98 
2.50 1.00 
1.05 1.19 
0.60 0.33 
4.56 1.82 
2.80 0.93 
0.71 0.91 
0.40 0.87 
1D0.75 D0.76 
None 0.66 
1.73 1.59 
1.00 1.45 
2.20 1.95 
1.50 1.40 
4.54 2.56 
1.75 1.68 
7.44 2.18 
2.00 
£4.94 1.81 
3.25 1.27 
5.30 5.03 
3.90 3.54 
1.18 0.16 
0.50 0.33 
e0.15 1.36 
None 0.20 
0.64 0.36 
0.50 0.44 
0.96 D0.65 
None 0.15 
3.03 2.45 
1.00 1.90 
1.82 1.54 
1.60 1.31 
1.47 0.84 
1.40 1.11 
0.11 D0.14 
0.10 0.02 
3.09 D0.56 
None None 
2.84 1.78 
1.20 1.02 
0.40 0.37 
None 0.13 
j1.99 1.19 
1.20 2.33 
#5.05 #4.14 
2.00 2.40 
m1.17 D0.09 
0.25 0.11 
0.79 0.82 
0.40 0.27 
0.44 0.80 
0.20 0.76 
1.36 0.32 
0.25 0.10 
i—12 

Distributed 


§—Before depreciation 


$1.82 $1.09 
0.30 
0.20 
i2.87 
3.05 
1.58 
2.21 
0.20 
None 
D1.69 
None 
£0.49 
None 
h2.81 
1.46 
1.20 
3.61 
1.70 
1.00 
3.09 
: 2.00 
0.80 
D1.33 D1.37 
3.66 
2.30 
5.64 
2.50 
3.67 
1.50 
£5.10 
3.50 
5.29 
4.20 
1.49 
1.00 
0.41 0.49 
0.25 
0.37 1.31 
None None 
§3.63 §2.13 
3.00 1.60 
2.31 0.67 
2.50 0.60 
0.32 0.04 | 
2.11 1.55 
None 
2.89 
1.80 
0.86 no 
None 
j1.47 
0.90 
#4.58 
2.50 
*a1.06 
0.60 
‘ 1.01 
0.70 
0.61 
0.60 
1.09 
0.35 | 
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ALL AMERICANS 


who have not been Drafted 


Tonight, when the sun goes down, it will 
set not only on homes but on Army camps, 
Naval stations and defense outposts. 


It will set on one and a half million young 
men in uniform. Most of them will be far 
from home. Many of them will be in places 
remote from towns and cities. 


What their life will be like after the sun 
goes down depends largely on you. 


These men need clubs, places where they 
can go for recreation and comfort in the 
evening ... places where they can rest and 
relax and enjoy good companionship .. . 
places where they can have help and 
advice if they want it. 


To provide such service clubs, six of 
America’s most experienced organizations 
have banded together to form the U. S. O. 


(comprising the Y. M. C. A.; National 
Catholic Community Service; Salvation 
Army; Y.W.C.A.; Jewish Welfare Board; 
National Travelers Aid Association). 


The U. S. O. will set up more than 360 of 
these clubs, The Government will supply 
the buildings . . . but to the American pub- 
lic belongs the responsibility of running 
them and financing them. The cost for the 
first year is estimated at $10,765,000. 


So, to you who have not been drafted, we 
say ... here is the chance you have been 
waiting for to aid in national defense. 


And if you are getting more than $21 a 
month yourself, see if you can’t share 
some small part of it to make life more 
pleasant for those who have been drafted. 
Will you join the army behind the Army? 
Say yes... today! 


YOUR CHANCE TO SERVE-SUPPORT THE Ux«$x0x 


Send your contribution to United Service Organizations, National Headquarters, 
Empire State Building, New York, N. Y., or to your local U. S. O. Committee. 
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